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PREFACE 


T HE student of public administration is now confronted 
with a literally overwhelming torrent of new adminis¬ 
trative agencies and new problems to be assimilated 
and appraised. This torrent comes when the study is a rela¬ 
tively youthful one. It was in 1888 that Woodrow Wilson, 
then a young instructor, pointed out that while the study of 
politics in the United States had hitherto centered largely 
upon questions of constitutional law, the new emphasis would 
increasingly be placed, or should be placed, upon administra¬ 
tion. His words were prophetic. Pioneers in this field have al¬ 
ready made tentative generalizations, and have formulated 
some general principles based upon the varied and extensive 
developments that have marked the half-century since Wilson’s 
essay was published. 

The authors of these essays recently enjoyed a period of con¬ 
genial association in teaching and research in public adminis¬ 
tration while members of the Department of Political Science 
at the University of Chicago. While their training and experi¬ 
ence are varied, they found that they were in agreement upon 
the value of attempting an appraisal of certain phrases and 
conceptS'widely employed in the study of public administra¬ 
tion. So many currents of experience—from industry, from 
psychological research, from the study of comparative govern¬ 
ment, especially of the war and post-war period, to name but a 
few—are now adding their contribution to the main stream 
that not only is the ordinary citizen confused but also those 
devoting their major attention to public administration. 

These essays, therefore, represent at once the pleasure which 
the authors have taken in discussing among themselves prob¬ 
lems of mutual interest and also their belief that the govern¬ 
mental problems revealed by the depression and the efforts 
to deal with it require for their solution both improvements in 
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administrative techniques and equally more accurate ideas 
concerning the nature of administration. We are under no 
delusion that the views expressed in these essays represent 
the best, or even original, definitions and formulations. We do 
believe, however, that it is most important that public ad¬ 
ministrators and students of public administration should 
attempt such formulation, and we shall be happy if this at¬ 
tempt helps to stimulate other and more valuable contributions 

from our colleagues. 

The Authors 

Chicago 
July, 1936 
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THE MEANING AND SCOPE OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

By MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 

W HENEVER people associate for common purposes, 

the problem of administration presents itself. The 
execution of agreed-upon policies is a necessary re¬ 
sponsibility of all institutional activities. Whatever the object 
—be it commerce, statecraft, or fraternity an administrative 
agency of some kind must needs exist if a program is to be 
carried out and if the association is to be a continuous one. In 
the administration of every recognized association there are the 
common factors of organization, personnel, leadership, and 
finance. As between the various kinds of groups which persons 
join, there are, of course, vast differences in the degree of im¬ 
portance attached to administration. The difference corre¬ 
sponds fairly closely to the formality or informality of the rela¬ 
tionship, the nature of its objectives, and the size and perma¬ 
nence of the group. 

When a government is organized for the effectuation of com¬ 
munity business, we have what has come to be called “public 
administration.” The serious nature of government, its perma¬ 
nence and formality, make a study of public administration 
particularly important. The basic problems with which public 
management is concerned are as old as social groupings. Not 
until fairly recently, however, has the administrative side of 
governi lent been sharply defined for the purpose of study. 

The present-day emphasis on governmental administration 
is due to a variety of causes. Basic, of course, is the fact that 
government’s functions and responsibilities have been greatly 
expanded. The insistence upon good administration has fol¬ 
lowed naturally in the train of increased demands for service 
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and protection. Such a large part of the national income now 
goes to public expenditures that taxpayers are moved to de¬ 
mand increased economy and efficiency. Another contributing 
factor is the relative neglect of administration in the past, re¬ 
sulting in a social lag which governors and governed are now 
trying to rectify. With more expected of it, government has 
been driven to a greater division of labor and to a more critical 
examination of its own housekeeping activities. In order to 
control or to help others, public agencies have first had to 
organize themselves and to improve their own efficiency. Gov¬ 
ernments, like individuals, are not likely to do well for others 
what they cannot achieve for themselves. 

Still another general recognition of the importance of ad¬ 
ministration is found in the oft-repeated observation that the 
future of American society depends upon the development of 
the right kind of leaders in government and business. In other 
words, the personnel factor in administration is beginning to 
receive the popular recognition it deserves. As characteristic 
of the new viewpoint regarding public administration, we may 
note with great interest the statement of W. N. Kiplinger in 
Nation's Business , an official journal of organized business men 
in the United States, to the effect that government can carry 
any load if its administration and'its personnel can be made to 
measure up to the responsibilities which citizens place upon it. 
If you can get the right kind of men and use sound administra¬ 
tive methods, this writer observes, there is no reason why 
government cannot do anything that private business does. 

Conceded, then, that there is this generally recognized need 
for good administration, the important question is: How are 
we to fulfil it? Can public administration be defined and de¬ 
limited, or is it as broad and as complicated as government 
itself? Is public administration a subject that can be taught 
and on which research can be done? 

Public administration, as an integral subject for academic 
study, has received increasing recognition as the r 61 e of ad¬ 
ministration in the entire political process has become clearer. 
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In early governments the formation of policy and the carrying- 
out of law were placed in the same hands. Bureaucracies grew 
up under monarchies, and in most cases efforts were made to 
make these hierarchical state services efficient and capable. But 
a clear line was not drawn between the formulation of law and 
its execution, nor did public administration receive particular 
notice or study as such. However, the development of democ¬ 
racy and representative government has meant a division of 
governmental labor and a specialization of function. The presi¬ 
dential, as contrasted with the cabinet system of government, 
has further attempted to differentiate politics and adminis¬ 
tration. Then, too, on top of these developments there has 
been built a professionalization of the civil service, a profes¬ 
sionalization which took root, to be sure, in the early period 
when the officers of the king’s household and his advisers car¬ 
ried on the government, but which has grown into fruition in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, particularly in France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. Under mon¬ 
archy a clear line between policy and execution was hard to 
draw. Action was frequently capricious, and the outlines of 
administrative organization and procedure were necessarily 
vague. But with the recognition of a definite distinction be¬ 
tween policy formulation and execution, with the growth of a 
professional administrative class and the development of the 
notion of responsibility of governors to the governed, formal 
study and research in public administration naturally became 
more necessary and feasible than in earlier times. 

The danger today is in going too far in the formal separation 
between politics and administration. Scholars working in the 
field of public administration must take care lest by unduly 
separating the techniques of execution from the content and 
problems of government they make public administration de¬ 
tached and unreal. In the growing tendency to draw a sharp 
line between politics and administration there is constant dan¬ 
ger of giving too little weight to the propulsions, policies, and 
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attitudes which run throughout government and which in¬ 
fluence administration as well as legislation. 

Research and teaching in public administration involve more 
than a mere study of techniques and general principles, which 
may be thought to be applicable to all levels and conditions 
of administration. Public administration is to be isolated from 
the whole process of government only for the sake of con¬ 
venience in research, teaching, and training. Admitting that 
the formulation of hypotheses and principles is necessary and 
desirable, the worker in the field of public administration 
should be constantly on his guard against generalizations 
which bear no close relation to the solution of the particular 
problem and situation which he is exploring. Public adminis¬ 
tration, like government, is a human activity and, like the 
activity of humans, is complex and often unpredictable. So 
much depends upon the personal factor. Public administration 
is not an end in itself, but is merely a tool of government and 
the servant of the community—as such it may be expected to 
grow and to change as society itself changes. 

Generalizations relative to public administration are hazard¬ 
ous. Although there are common elements in every type of ad¬ 
ministrative situation, such as organization, finance and per¬ 
sonnel, it should always be recognized that the requirements of 
a given situation and the differences in subject matter should 
be given a great deal of weight in prescribing solutions in the 
field of public administration. Then, too, the functions of gov¬ 
ernment are growing rapidly both in scope and in extent. Al¬ 
lowances frequently have to be made for distinctive conditions 
obtaining in the performance of a new governmental function 
or arising from the increased size and areal variations of old 
functions. Finally, as those who have made administrative sur¬ 
veys soon discover, there are important differences in place, 
time, local tradition, and objective which need to be given their 
full weight by a realistic researcher in public administration. 
Instead of expecting standardization, simplicity and complete 
parallelisms, a student of public administration should expect 
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to find a great variety of problems and likewise varying formu¬ 
las. Public administration should be elastic. Its principles are 
convenient guides to future action, but they should be condi¬ 
tioned in their application by time and place factors, by sound 
judgment, by intuition, by willingness to experiment, and by 
regard for the distinctive conditions and differing objectives of 

the particular case. 

Public administration is what the successful co-ordinator 
does in getting a job done. What are the conditions of his suc¬ 
cess? In many cases the leader’s personal qualities seem to pro¬ 
vide the only clue to the explanation. We know that a compe¬ 
tent executive inspires his followers, that he has good judg¬ 
ment, that he views matters broadly, that he has a mastery of 
detail without getting caught up in it. There is such a thing as 
administrative genius. A man does not need to be formally 
educated in order to have it, for his principal endowment is ap¬ 
parently natural. Moreover, the administrator of outstanding 
ability is frequently unable to explain how he does it. Adminis¬ 
trators are notoriously poor at writing down explanations of 
how they operate. This has led some psychologists to conclude 
that the principal characteristic of the executive is “temper¬ 
ament.” 

Are we to conclude, then, that successful administrators do 
not follow rules? Are there no positive things that all execu¬ 
tives must expect to do? I believe there are. Some men have 
flaunted recognized methods and have succeeded, but in gen¬ 
eral there are certain procedures which must be followed. The 
co-ordinator must organize his own force. He plans; he is a 
tactician. The head of an organization makes provision for 
staff assistance; he cannot do all the planning and co-ordinating 
himself. Moreover, he delegates as much responsibility as pos¬ 
sible. All administrators say they delegate, of course, but the 
great ones actually do. Obviously there are other steps the 
executive takes, but the foregoing analysis of typical adminis¬ 
trative procedures is sufficient to show that personality alone 
is not the complete explanation of administrative success. 
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One way of determining what we mean by public adminis¬ 
tration and how the field should be circumscribed is to consider 
the several possible approaches to the subject. This involves a 
brief consideration of public administration as law, as institu¬ 
tion, as experience, as theory and invention, and as problem 
and relationship. By this classification we do not mean to sug¬ 
gest that these facets of the subject are, or should be, complete¬ 
ly separable. We do wish to point out that at various times in 
the past one or another of these approaches has received such 
strong emphasis that other component parts of public adminis¬ 
tration have been neglected in comparison. At no time have 
the various approaches to public administration been drawn 
closely together and made into a complete synthesis. The de¬ 
velopment of such a synthesis is the task of the future. 

The legal approach to public administration is the oldest one 
in the United States. Just as political science grew out of the 
study of public law, so the various aspects of public administra¬ 
tion, such as organization, governmental relationships, per¬ 
sonnel, and finance, were considered at first almost exclusively 
from the legal point of view. It was approached from the 
standpoint of judicial rules and decisions, and of statutory and 
constitutional limitations and requirements. The result was 
that the principal emphases which one finds today—namely, 
on methods, concrete experiences, and, generally speaking, the 
human side of administration—were almost completely neg¬ 
lected. The situation was rectified to a very great extent by 
the work of Frank G. Goodnow, who was not only one of the 
first to deal with public administration in this country but also 
the first political scientist in the United States to emphasize 
practical politics, municipal reform, and the necessity of im¬ 
proving particular administrative services. With the revolt 
against the legal approach to government the legal aspects of 
public administration were, as a direct result, given insufficient 
attention for a considerable time. This was obviously unfortu¬ 
nate because the administration of law necessarily begins with 
an understanding of the law and the policies which are to be 
enforced. 
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A more recent emphasis upon public administration and the 
one which has been dominant in recent years may be called the 
‘‘institutional” approach. Here the underlying conception is 
that administration is a distinct department of government, 
and that the problem of the student is to examine its organiza¬ 
tion and operation. This point of view is to be discovered par¬ 
ticularly in the writings of Mr. VV. F. Willoughby. Needless to 
say, this approach to the problem emphasizes mechanics, or¬ 
ganization, procedure—what the lawyers call adjective law— 
rather than the substantive law itself and the problems out of 
which such policies and rules grow. Hence, it may be said that 
the emphasis is shifted from legal rules and cases to the formal 
framework and procedures of the administrative machine. 

This approach to the problem has been significant because, 
if for no other reason, it has emphasized the problem of over¬ 
head organization and control. It has dealt with administra¬ 
tion in the large—with the role of the chief executive, the 
organization of departments, the co-ordination of administra¬ 
tive services, the central place of finance and budget-making in 
the administrative process, the staffing of administrative units, 
and the forms of control brought to bear upon the administra¬ 
tive department. The underlying objective has been efficiency, 
and the ideas of those who have developed this approach to 
public administration have been influenced primarily, especial¬ 
ly since the war, by the ideas of the Taylor Society and of those 
concerned with industrial management. Those who have taken 
this approach to the problem of public administration appear 
to believe in the possibility of formulating general principles 
relative to administration with the resulting simplification and 
formalization of the subject matter. 

A third interpretation of public administration which needs 
to be recognized studies administration as experience. This is 
the empirical, pragmatic method. The so-called “practical” ap¬ 
proach is dissatisfied with both the legal and the institutional 
interpretations. Needless to say, persons who are most closely 
identified with this phase of public administration are those 
who are engaged in the actual conduct of governmental serv- 
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ices. They have not written as much about the field of public 
administration as have some other groups, but when they do 
so it is to emphasize the practical, routine aspects of public 
business. Except among the better educated and more experi¬ 
enced of those who take the so-called practical view, there is a 
tendency to be highly critical of any other approach to public 
administration—although without knowing it, of course, their 
actions and prescriptions are influenced and controlled by those 
whose ideas and researches have molded the ideology and 
assumptions of American administration. 

Still another emphasis upon public administration is that 
which approaches the subject from the standpoint of theory 
and invention. This is the rational, analytical method of deal¬ 
ing with public administration, and the purpose is clearly that 
of reconciling the various concepts and methodologies of public 
administration, both in and for itself, and also in relation to 
the broader field of the social sciences. It will be found that the 
purpose of this approach is largely to uncover false assumptions 
and to invent new ideas and ways of doing things for the ad¬ 
ministrator. This approach to the problem is probably less ex¬ 
clusive than any other. If the so-called theorist in public ad¬ 
ministration is to perform a valuable function, he must be 
familiar with the several approaches to public administration 
and with the data of the field. 

A final means of understanding public administration is 
through the problem and relationship method. This is the in¬ 
strumentalist approach of John Dewey. The view here is that 
public administration is not primarily a self-contained entity, 
but that it is simply a means, a tool by which problems of 
society can be solved. The proper technique, therefore, is first 
to analyze the problem which awaits solution and this neces¬ 
sarily involves the sociological approach to administration. 
The law relating to the subject must, of course, be considered, 
but in addition the economic situation, the pressure of political 
parties, and vested interests must be given consideration, and 
the accepted hypotheses and methods of public administration 
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must then be modified, if need be, in the light of the tradition, 
setting, and influences acting upon the actual administration 
of the government. If this view of public administration be 
compared with the institutional approach it will be seen that, 
whereas public administration according to the institutional 
view is considered more or less a self-contained entity, in the 
eyes of the student taking the problem approach to the subject 
it is simply relative. It is a tool which must be molded and 
sharpened for the particular purpose which is to be served. 
This is not to say that standardized tools cannot be fashioned 
because in actual practice, as everyone knows, there is a great 
deal of repetition, parallelism, and uniformity in the conduct 


of public business. 

Having considered these several points of view, namely, 
public administration as law, as institution, as experience, as 
theory and invention, and as problem and relationship, we may 
attempt to formulate a comprehensive definition of our own. 
In doing so, we must attempt to pull together the various 
emphases which we have been briefly examining. Public ad¬ 
ministration includes the problems, powers, organization, 
and methods of management employed in enforcing the law 
and in discharging governmental responsibilities. This defini¬ 
tion would appear to encompass all of the approaches to public 
administration analyzed above. In the first place, when we 
deal with powers and problems, we must take into considera¬ 
tion the law, because law in the broad sense of the term is the 
form which governmental policy takes. Statutes set the tasks 
and provide the means for administrative agencies. Moreover, 
we have taken into account the sociological, economic, and 
political conditions out of which administrative powers grow. 
In the discussion relative to approaches to public administra¬ 
tion we have called this the problem and relationship method. 
The second part of our definition deals with the organization 
and personnel of the administrative machine. Within this gen¬ 
eral rubric we also include financial administration and budg¬ 
ets. Hence, most of the subject matter usually considered with- 
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in the institutional approach to public administration is taken 
into account at this point. This part of the field of public ad¬ 
ministration probably permits more useful generalization and 
the formulation of more reliable principles than any other. 
Thus, it comes nearest to being what is generally considered 
“scientific.” Finally, it has been suggested that public adminis¬ 
tration is concerned with the methods of management. Here 
we refer to methods of integration, techniques of improving 
morale, rules relative to discipline and discharge, public rela¬ 
tions, and related subjects. 

Public administration from beginning to end must deal with 
concrete social and economic problems, such as health, public 
utilities, regional planning, and all the other fields of govern¬ 
mental activity. If, as we have assumed, public administration 
should always be thought of as an instrument or tool, then a 
consideration of the social, economic, and political problems 
with which the laws deal must inevitably be a matter of con¬ 
sideration for public administration. Unless the student relates 
his theories about public administration to the problems which 
government is attempting to solve, he will not be able to keep 
his feet on the ground or be assured of a salutary solution of 
the administrative problems involved. 

Public administration, as it is found today in the United 
States, needs to be humanized. Just as public administration 
is an instrument, so its ultimate effectiveness is to be tested by 
the results it produces for the whole community. Hence, public 
administration should be thought of not only in close relation 
to government and to the other social sciences, but also as a 
force serving citizens and giving consideration to the efforts of 
the individuals who comprise the public service. 

If what has been said about the meaning and scope of public 
administration be accepted, it would appear that certain defi¬ 
nite needs of the art and science of governmental administra¬ 
tion require recognition and clear emphasis in the future. In 
the first place, the development of public administration re¬ 
quires a large number of special functional studies in fields 
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'nvolving economics, public welfare, medicine, engineering, 
'and similar technical subjects. Such studies dealing with the 
numerous and diverse functions of governmental administra¬ 
tion would appear to be necessary before valid generalizations 
can be made with regard to the administrative process as a 
whole. It may be assumed that general principles relative to 
overhead organization and control have had, and still possess, 
a great deal of validity in many cases. But before general prin¬ 
ciples relative to the “line” services can be formulated and 
before we can be sure that our assumptions concerning over¬ 
head administration are entirely defensible, a great deal more 
needs to be known about the practices and problems of ad¬ 
ministration in concrete situations. 

In the second place, public administration, if it is not to be¬ 
come stereotyped and authoritarian, should be fertilized with 
ideas obtained from business, educational, military, and quasi- 

vernmental administration. Studies in the last-mentioned 
field are particularly important because new relationships be¬ 
tween government and industry are rapidly taking form, with 
the result that new devices and methods of administration have 
already begun to appear. Others may unquestionably be ex¬ 
pected. Furthermore, in connection with the view that public 
administration is not a narrow discipline but that it must draw 
widely from other fields, it may be suggested that the work of 
the psychologist on personnel management and of the account¬ 
ant on financial administration needs to be more effectively 

utilized. . . 

A third suggestion relative to the needs of public adminis¬ 
tration grows out of considerations which have already been 
touched upon. It embodies one of the most important issues 
arising out of the attempt to define the scope and content of 
governmental administration. Public administration is not 
merely an inanimate machine, unthinkingly performing the 
work of government. If public administration is concerned 
with the problems of government, it is also by the same token 
interested in fulfilling the ends and objectives of the state. 
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Hence, public administration, in its larger sense, involves those 
considerations once encompassed by the term political econ¬ 
omy. Public administration is planning. More and more our 
higher administrative officials are called upon to originate 
economic programs, to draft laws relative to economic recon¬ 
struction, and to plan the conservation of natural resources, as 
well as to determine the mechanism of the government itself. 
This planning, constructive, purposing aspect of public ad¬ 
ministration needs to be clearly and strongly emphasized in 
the future. 

Public administration may be said to be a synthesis. The 
boundary of the field should not be drawn too narrowly. Its 
scope must be broad—almost as broad as all of government 
itself. Public administration is the state in action, the state as 
builder. The scope of administration is determined only by 
whatever is needed to carry out the policies and purposes of 
government. Public administration should emphasize theory, 
because the most fruitful political theory, in the writer’s view 
comes from the administrative approach to government. Pub¬ 
lic administration is not entirely empirical. It must foresee fu¬ 
ture needs and formulate solutions in advance of the actual de¬ 
mand. In a word, public administration must be inventive and 
purposeful. 
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the meaning of principles in 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

By LEONARD D. WHITE 

N —O CONSCIENTIOUS administrator would fail to 

insist that in his official decisions he was strictly 
__ governed by principle. Contrary to the politician, 

whose principles might be tempered to the changing winds of 
opinion, the administrator cherishes the pattern of consistency. 
Administration like law has been described as principle broad¬ 
ening down from precedent to precedent. Administration is 
consistent, not capricious; and the administrator, it is said, has 
an eye to the permanent interests of the state. Nor does the 
conscientious civil servant mean merely that he is aware of 
moral principles of right conduct in his official decisions or in 
his private life. He believes himself guided by general views, 
by settled tradition, by established knowledge of appropriate 

methods in administrative operations. 

Certainly no student of public administration neglects the 

principles of his subject. The magic word sprinkles the pages 
of modern writing in this field, and with its occult power to 
signify anything from a mere observation, a guess, or a hope, 
on the one hand, to a generalization based on a broad range o 
evidence, on the other, it lends zest to many a difficult page. 

So well known an authority as Dr. W. F. Willoughby com¬ 
mences his admirable Principles of Public Administration with 

the forthright assertion: 

The position is here taken that, in administration, there are certain 

J£T»i principle. of general application an..logon. » 
acterizing any science, which must be observed if the end of admmistra 
tion, efficiency in operation, is to be secured and that these POTles 
are to be determined and their significance made known only by the rigid 
application of scientific method to their investigation. 

*3 
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This surely ought to give pause to easy reference to principle— 
the sort of reference which often conceals, or obscures, failure 
to pierce to the fundamental aspects of administrative truth 
which Dr. Willoughby celebrates in this passage. 

Clearly Dr. Willoughby has in mind something other than 
laws in the sense of legal enactment, which one suspects is 
what some administrators mean when they assert that they are 
governed by principles. The proposition stated in the law is 
necessarily their rule of action-; but administration is more than 
the law—it is not less than the discretionary application of the 
rule of the law to every relevant instance which comes to the 
attention of the administrator. Hence arises the possibility, 
indeed the necessity, of discovering and applying principle in a 
different and a more subtle sense. Law, moreover, at best is a 
coarse network, whose interstices must be filled by administra¬ 
tive action of one kind or another—an order in council, a 
reglementation d } administration publique , a rule, an order of 
individual application, an administrative decision. Here prin¬ 
ciple cannot mean legal enactment, or sound personal morality, 
or mere consistency. But we insist that administration must 
proceed on principles, and in the systematic volumes on ad¬ 
ministration we find repeated reference to these principles. 
What is meant, if anything, by this term in this field? 

One answer to such an inquiry may presumably be found in 
the use of the term by contemporary authorities. If inspection 
shows a uniform, intelligent, and harmonious use of “prin¬ 
ciple,” then our quest comes to an early end. Let the doctors 
speak. 

The sagacious secretary of the International City Managers’ 
Association arranged—dare we suggest with a secret belief that 
he might protect his colleagues in the managerial world from 
future sermons on the subject of “Principle” by allowing a 
judicious amount of light to shine upon some cases?—for the 
first public discussion of principles of public administration at 
a recent convention of the Association. It is just to pay homage 
to the Association and Dr. Ridley for this enterprise, which 
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might rather have been expected from the Academy of Political 
Science, the American Political Science Association, the Social 
Science Research Council, or Section K of the A.A.A.S. 

But to the round table on “Principles of Public Administra¬ 
tion ” Dr. Luther Gulick, its leader, sounded a preliminary 
note of warning to his group: 

During past years there has been a great deal of discussion of principles 
* the field of public administration. Every newspaper editor, every col¬ 
lege professor, every politician, every reformer, every civic secretary, 
has on occasion, when he was pushed with his back to the wall to defend 
a program, resorted to “fundamental principles” just as in past years the 
politician has wrapped himself in the flag. 

The members of the round table were then each summoned in 
turn to state one principle of public administration, as briefly 
as possible. Here the transcript may better speak for itself. 

Emory E. Olson (director, school of citizenship and public adminis¬ 
tration, University of Southern California): I think that the policy which 
authorizes an administrative act is safe only when law, economic prin¬ 
ciples, and political theories are found to harmonize. 

William E. Mosher [director, school of citizenship and public affairs, 
Syracuse University): It seems to me that it is important to define what 

is meant by administration.With respect to city administration, 

the first principle is the determination of the object or thing you are 
driving at. Next come planning, departmentalization, and the problem 
of coordination through conference, committees, and the like. Finally, 
there is the task of reporting achievements to inform the administrator 
continuously whether the object or plans are being realized. 

Walter Matschek [director, Civil Research Institute, Kansas City, 
Mo.]: Is it not an elementary first principle of administration that there 
should be an appointive, single chief administrator? 

J. Catron Jones [secretary, Kentucky Municipal League]: I think 
the principle of coordination is most fundamental, in fact, it is the starting 

point. 

S. Gale Lowrie [professor of political science, University of Cincin¬ 
nati]: We should not lose sight of the importance of informing the public 
about administration with a view of maintaining sustained citizen inter¬ 
est in government. If administrative problems cannot be set forth in 
such a way that the public can follow them intelligently and know what 
the administrator is driving at and the obstacles that he has to overcome, 
I am afraid that however good the administration may be, sooner or later 
it is likely to get out of gear with public sentiment in the community. 
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These observations, somewhat rudely torn from their con¬ 
text, should be taken as no more than a somewhat impromptu 
effort to state a principle by men who have certainly given 
much thought to public administration. Their incongruity sug 
gests at least that the speakers did not have a common under¬ 
standing of what is meant by a principle; and that some ex¬ 
ploration of this ground might consequently be useful. 

This confusion of tongues is not confined to our side of the 
Atlantic. References to principles of public administration are 
scattered about in the contemporary English literature. The 
leading journal in this field, Public Administration , offered its 
readers a few years ago a “Note on Administrative Principle,” 
which in the words of its author was “an effort to discern what 
administrative principle is.” The author eventually reached 
the admission that “we cannot .... say quite clearly what 
administrative principles are [or] .... what they are not ” 
and accepted a definition of method as the best kind of a defini¬ 
tion we are likely to get. He concluded, however, that “the 
principles, whatever they are, which govern the transaction of 
business apply to all business, administrative or other; that 
they recognize no frontiers; that they have a definite identity 
and the widest application; and that business is business 
whether it is done in the City or in Whitehall, in Johannesburg, 
or in Pretoria.” At least here is an assertion of faith! 

In one of his recent volumes Professor Carl J. Friedrich ob¬ 
served that “it is an almost hopeless task to cleanse words 
which are essential for our work, of the layers of surface asso¬ 
ciations which deft orators have heaped upon them.” The word 
“principle” clearly stands in need of the scrubbing brush. 

The search for an appropriate meaning of the term may 
commence by noting that it is not in current use in the physical 
sciences, in contrast to its position in the social sciences. The 
chemist does not speak of the principles of chemistry, nor does 
the physicist refer to the principles of physics. In the early 
history of the natural sciences the term “principle” was com¬ 
monly used to signify an original element. Thus Thales taught 
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that water was the principle of matter. The modern world of 
science, however, has almost abandoned the use of the term; 
the social sciences still make much writing in its image. 

In order to seek a useful meaning for a word which in the 
literature of public administration seems at times to be mean¬ 
ingless, we may well begin with its standard connotations. 
Here we learn of the ancient origins of the word as well as three 
separate meanings. The term is used to indicate (1) an origin, 
source, or source of action; (2) a fundamental truth, law, or 
motive force; (3) a rudiment or element. Clearly writers in 
public administration use the second of these meanings; and 
their confusion is in part justified by two senses of this gen¬ 
eral signification. On the one hand, the New English Dictionary 
offers the definition, “a fundamental truth or proposition; a 
primary truth comprehending various subordinate truths; a 
general statement or tenet forming the (or a) ground of a sys¬ 
tem of thought; a fundamental assumption forming the basis 
of a chain of reasoning.” Here the dominant note is truth, gen¬ 
erality, primacy, comprehensiveness. But the New English 
Dictionary also gives a further meaning in these words: “A 
general law or rule adopted or professed as a guide to action; 
a settled ground or basis of conduct or practice; a fundamental 
motive or reason of action.” Here the dominant note is not 
truth or primacy, but action—a standard accepted as a guide 
to action. These two meanings are obviously not synonymous, 
and might conceivably diverge to the point of contradiction. 

Now American students of public administration have been 
par excellence advocates of action, rather than searchers for 
fundamental truths or propositions. The need for reform of 
the American system of public administration has been so 
urgent that most men interested in the field have thought it 
essential to busy themselves putting props under a shaky struc¬ 
ture here and there, meanwhile anxiously watching other sag¬ 
ging beams and leaking cornices, rather than to survey the 
foundations on which a stronger structure might be erected. 

Principles have become, in consequence, guides to action; 
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and so urgent has been the need for remedy that the soundness 
of the rule of action has often been asserted without respect 
to its essential validity or to its underlying consequences. By 
way of illustration, the commission form of municipal govern¬ 
ment, a plan which had merit from the point of view of popular 
control of public policy but which created an indefensible ad¬ 
ministrative organization, was proclaimed up and down the 
land in the days before the World War as a solution of the prob¬ 
lem of city administration. Again by way of illustration, the 
program for an itemized budget and segregated appropriation 
act was assiduously cultivated by the leaders in the budget 
movement for years, going far thereby to destroy any real 
operating responsibility on the part of administrative officers 
and confusing appropriating bodies in general and in particular. 

Principle in the sense of a guide to action may mean little or 
much. Everyone has some guide to action, more or less ex¬ 
plicit; every official makes his discretionary decisions with 
some object in view which for the moment becomes his guide 
to action. Fie may be motivated by a hunch, by a snap judg¬ 
ment, by some personal behavior peculiarity, by association 
with or repugnance for other individuals or groups. These are 
real guides to action, as any observer of events will agree. They 
are not principles in the sense of fundamental truth or proposi¬ 
tion, or even in the sense of a general rule professed as a guide 
to action. 

Is it not possible to envisage a fruitful union of the two senses 
of the word “principle” to guide thinkers and writers and prac¬ 
titioners in the field of public administration? Would it not be 
desirable to restrict the use of the term to mean a hypothesis 
or proposition, so adequately tested by observation and/or 
experiment that it may intelligently be put forward as a guide 
to action or as a means of understanding? Without expecting 
experimental or laboratory verification as a sine qua non , would 
it not be desirable to understand that a principle implies (i) an 
original hypothesis, (2) adequate verification, and (3) in con¬ 
sequence the statement of a proposition possessing the quality 
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of generality and conforming to truth at least in the pragmatic 
sense’ In such a sense a principle would be a safe guide for 
responsible students and leaders of public administration to 

suggest as a rule of action. 

If principle may be thought of in terms of hypothesis and 
verification, then the frequency of its reference will be greatly 
reduced, but greatly defined. An intuition will be called an 
intuition and recognized as such—something personal, the out¬ 
come of a unique experiential history, but pointing perhaps 
to insight and truth. A hypothesis will be accepted as a formal 
statement of a possible relationship, not as the demonstration 
thereof. An opinion or an assertion, however positively set 
forth and persuasively supported, will be taken as an opinion, 
weighed with its author, and used for its real value rather than 
accepted as a principle. A dogma or doctrine will be viewed as 
an organized body of opinion, held by its proponents to be true 
and taught by its professors as truth to their disciples, but not 

necessarily as verified truth. 

In this view, also, the unique event or the unique observation 
of the event will not suffice to proclaim a principle. The quality 
of generality must be given its due. It is easy to slip from the 
proposition that the merit system has broken down in city A 
to the general proposition that the merit system cannot be en¬ 
forced in any large American municipality, without the inter¬ 
vening evidence of proof. As a hypothesis—a statement to be 
proved—the statement is possible; as a principle it can hardly 

pass muster. 

This view of the meaning of principle was broadly that de¬ 
fended by Dr. Herman Finer at the round table alluded to on 
page 14. Dr. Finer expressed the opinion that “a principle is 
just a statement of a causal relationship: if you do a, then b 
follows.” Later in the discussion he agreed with the restate¬ 
ment made by Dr. Arnold B. Hall: “The scientist will tell you 
that a follows b; he does not tell you whether or not it is good 
for a to follow b.” He also indicated that none of these prin¬ 
ciples can be complete and finite. “Any attempt to discover a 
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completely and mathematically accurate principle of public ad¬ 
ministration is from the first doomed to absolute failure ” 
With these observations we are in accord, but it hardly seems 
necessary to go as far as Dr. Finer suggested to use synony¬ 
mously the terms “principle” and “law” in the scientific sense 
since law still indicates to most people a certainty and precision 
of causal relationship which principle need not connote. 

How then may a hypothesis in public administration be so 
adequately tested as to justify one to recommend it as a prin¬ 
ciple? Clearly the informed observation of the practitioners or 
the students of administration dealing with an adequate num¬ 
ber of cases over a substantial period of time and a wide span 
of space, checked by discussion and a discerning discrimination 
is a proper means of verification. If, for example, in a succes¬ 
sion of cases here, there, and elsewhere it should happen re¬ 
peatedly that the effort of a municipal executive to deal direct¬ 
ly with more than a given number of subordinate officials fails 
we may conclude that an original hypothesis as to the effective 
span of personal supervision by a superior over his subordinates 
has by demonstration acquired the status of a principle. We do 
not thereby proclaim the existence of a law, but we have an¬ 
nounced a guide to action sufficiently verified to deserve re¬ 
sponsible attention. The wider the observation and the more 
uniform the concurrence of results, the greater confidence will 
be attached to the principle. 

Here the objection may be raised that it is impossible to 
state what degree of verification by observation suffices to war¬ 
rant calling a proposition a principle. There may be no ascer¬ 
tained mathematical degree of verification which separates 
principle from non-principle. All we desire to insist upon here 
is that too many hopes, assertions, and opinions have been 
called principles, and that too few hypotheses have been sub¬ 
ject to conscious verification in their making. 

Observation of the practitioner is not the exclusive avenue 
of hypothesis verification. In some instances investigation and 
experiment may be resorted to; an exceedingly illuminating 
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case is the controlled experiment in the stimulation of voting 
reported by Dr. Harold F. Gosnell under the title Getting Out 
the Vote. Another illustration is found in the verification of 
certain hypotheses about the prestige value of public employ¬ 
ment. Broadly speaking, a change in emphasis from merely de¬ 
scriptive studies of administration to those which seek signifi¬ 
cant hypotheses and then proceed to their verification would 
readily uncover many important avenues of inquiry. 

For the sake of clarity, may it again be said that, in our view, 
principle must be understood to mean a hypothesis so ade¬ 
quately tested by observation and/or experiment that it may 
intelligently be put forward as a guide to action, or as a means 
of understanding. The framing of hypotheses may be under¬ 
taken by anyone with a fertile imagination, but their relevance 
is affected by a sense of reality on the part of the inquirer. The 
testing of hypotheses is an elaborate and often a difficult task, 
involving the painstaking collection of data, the analysis and 
arrangement of the data, and the statement of the precise gen¬ 
eralization which may result from its study. The whole process 
is one redolent of the laboratory and the research bureau, 
rather than of the hurrying world of events; but, on the other 
hand, depth of insight in the formulation of hypotheses and 
understanding of the relevant data come from participation 
rather than from mere observation. Hence in recent social re¬ 
search the invention of the “participant-observer.” 

The history of government reveals a constant series of great 
figures who out of experience formulated hypotheses and came 
to personal convictions as to principles. Richelieu, Burke, 
Hamilton, John Stuart Mill, Charles Francis Adams, Lord 
Haldane, Graham Wallas, Henri Fayol—these are among the 
great names who in their day developed programs of public 
administration. Theirs was, however, essentially a personal div¬ 
ination, an intuition certainly not shared by all and not under¬ 
stood by many. That demonstration of validity and generality 
which must inherently carry conviction to others was absent. 
While, therefore, the importance of the rich contribution of 
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statesmen-administrators must be acknowledged, their con¬ 
tribution in the modern age of mass administration is no longer 
enough. 

The great advance which the twentieth century is in way of 
making lies in the institutionalization, the depersonalization, 
of the testing of hypotheses in the establishment of principles. 
The personal declaration of conviction about principles, arising 
out of personal experience and reflection and essentially intro¬ 
spective in character, is giving way before the demonstration of 
principles based upon mass facts handled under conditions in¬ 
tended to neutralize the personality of the student of the facts. 

Not, however, the discovery of hypotheses. This is essen¬ 
tially personal, although it may apparently spring out of con¬ 
ference or conflict as well as from the seclusion of the study. 
What would one not give for certain knowledge of the tangled 
web of circumstances from which sprang the insight into ad¬ 
ministration of Graham Wallas or Lord Haldane? 

However, the verification, the testing, may be institution¬ 
alized to the advantage of principle. It is being institutional¬ 
ized on a world-wide scale. 

In Great Britain a brilliant suggestion by Lord Haldane, 
speaking in 1918 through the Machinery of Government Com¬ 
mittee of the Reconstruction Ministry, outlined a national 
Ministry of Research which would have fulfilled essentially the 
function under examination. The Ministry would have been 
primarily an agency of co-ordination and guidance, but it 
would have been in a position to undertake research in ad¬ 
ministration of a fundamental character, testing the hypotheses 
which underlie the British system of administration. Unfortu¬ 
nately this new arm of government died still-born, a victim of 
retrenchment and economy. 

The need remained great; and it has been fulfilled in part by 
the admirable initiative of the Society of Civil Servants, which 
in 1920 formed the Institute of Public Administration and later 
founded the Journal of Public Administration. Through the 
Institute the wisdom of the administrative experience of the 
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higher ranks of the civil service has found expression for over a 
decade, and in the discussions of its summer conferences much 
earnest and intelligent thought has been directed to the prob¬ 
lems and principles of public administration. 

Here again, however, the essential need for verification and 
testing has been urgently felt, and the unreliability of personal 
conviction has been understood. Recently the Institute has 
commenced to institutionalize its search for principle, se¬ 
curing a research fund and embarking upon a formal program 
looking toward the testing of hypotheses. 

In Geneva the International Scientific Management Insti¬ 
tute, organized in the first instance to spread the doctrine of 
scientific management in industry, was at the point of launch¬ 
ing a program of research into principles of public administra¬ 
tion when it was overcome (in 1934) by the fall in value of its 
American contributions. The inquiries of the director, Major 
L. Urwick, into the pure theory of organization, are a brilliant 

sample of future work to be realized. 

The task of discovering principles of public administration is 
also the objective of the Hungarian Institute of Public Admin¬ 
istration in Budapest, presided over by an eminent civil- 
servant professor, Dr. Zoltan Magyary. In Berlin the Deut¬ 
sches Institut fur wirtschaftliche Arbeit in der offentlichen 
Verwaltung sought in a concrete way to apply principles of 
organization to the daily operations of public offices. In the 
realm of national administration the Institut International des 
Sciences Administratives, whose headquarters are in Brussels, 
is developing through a preliminary stage of exploration and 
discussion to a more mature phase of the search for principle. 

In the United States the most significant effort in the search 
for principles is that of the Taylor Society, representing the 
scientific management movement. Substantial work has also 
been done by the American Management Association and by 
other management groups. 

Side by side with these groups are two other types of active 
organizations: on the one hand, the bureaus of municipal and 
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governmental research, an American invention now scattered 
as widely as Japan and Ireland; and on the other hand the 
service-informational agencies such as the International Union 
of Cities and its far-flung associated national unions and leagues 
of cities, Public Administration Clearing House, and the Inter¬ 
state Legislative Reference Library. 

Without exception these and other similar agencies are prod¬ 
ucts of the twentieth century. Collectively they represent a 
world-wide movement which seeks the strength of co-ordinated 
effort in the difficult search for underlying working hypotheses 
in government and administration. The same movement may 
be discerned in the great American universities, where social 
science institutes or councils have sprung into existence since 
1920 to plan co-ordinated inquiries into the manifold problems 
of human behavior, including the problems of public adminis¬ 
tration. 

On a world-view all this signifies a profound modification of 
the technique of identifying and using principles in administra¬ 
tion. The first German analysis of public office in modern times 
is said to be the book written in 1665 by Ludwig von Secken- 
dorff, Teutscher Fiirsten Slat. No systematic analysis of the 
British system of administration has yet been produced, and 
only within the last fifteen years has the effort to present sys¬ 
tematic studies of the American system as a whole been under¬ 
taken. New resources, literally on an unexampled scale, place 
students of administration and practitioners in a fortunate 
position for the development of their art and their science. 

All these broad vistas open into a world which at first 
thought may seem to be not only indifferent but hostile. Amid 
the clash of armed forces, the tumult of revolution, and the 
economic competition of nations where is the haven for prin¬ 
ciples in public administration? True it is that the free search 
for truth suffers grievous handicaps in many quarters of the 
globe; it is equally true that every state imperatively requires 
an organized public administration, and however revolutionary 
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in origin or radical in purpose, needs as strong and intelligent 
an administration as can be devised. 

It is significant to remember that it was Lenin who favored 
the introduction of scientific management—an invention of an 
American engineer—into the Russian state enterprises. It is 
significant to recall that the symbol of success widely memorial¬ 
ized in Fascist Italy is the prompt running of the trains. It is 
significant to realize that, despite the Nazification of the Ger¬ 
man public service, the National Socialist dictator is welding a 
stronger national bureaucracy than any which Germany has 
yet possessed. Nor is it without significance that doubts for 
the success of the New Deal in America largely turn on the 
issue of administrative competence. 

A principle, considered as tested hypothesis and applied in 
the light of its appropriate frame of reference, is as useful a 
guide to action in the public administration of Russia as of 
Great Britain, of Irak as of the United States. True, adminis¬ 
trators cannot always await the search for principles before 
deciding upon action; true, also, that even where experience or 
experiment make clear the principle, administration may close 
its eyes to discovered truth; but in the long run practical recog¬ 
nition of principles is not easily avoided. New agencies and 
techniques for the discovery and dissemination of principles in 
public administration may well mark the twentieth century as 
the first in which this phase of government emerged from the 
twilight into the consciousness of society. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION 

By JOHN M. GAUS 

T HE Romans had a word for it; they needed the word— 
and the fact—in their business of empire. Murray 
informs us in his Dictionary that the English attach 
to the word “responsible” such meanings as “answerable,” 
“accountable,” “liable to be called to account”; or, “capable 
of fulfilling an obligation or contract,” “trustworthy.” An ear¬ 
lier, now obsolete meaning, was the use of the word for “corre¬ 
sponding to,” as when one might speak of a death “responsible 
to” the crime. Those interested in politics may note that the 
first application of the term in English to political affairs is 
found by Murray in the writings of Hamilton (The Federalist) 
and Burke (The Regicide Peace). Their period was indeed one 
in which conceptions of political responsibility were being 
forged. They were not least among the craftsmen engaged in 
that enterprise. 

The relationship which the word would convey is of the 
essence of government. For government is an act; a bridge is 
built, a road surveyed, a thief punished, a dispute adjudicated. 
The person doing this, the public officer, is doing it as an instru¬ 
ment of something or someone—a law, a superior officer with 
authority to command him. Even though he act wilfully, even 
though he may be a “dictator,” yet, unless he is a madman 
(and thus beyond the patterns of conduct of a political society), 
his act is related to other acts; it is not isolated; it conforms to 
some purpose. And thus even here we find it must be appraised 
in terms of a system or program which the man himself may 
have established, but which is conditioned by the surrounding 
factors of which he must take account if he would obtain his 
end. 
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There is in the Oriental Institute of the University of Chi¬ 
cago a replica of a monolith now in the Louvre, but excavated 
at Susa, in Persia, whence it was taken from its Babylonian 
origin by a victorious king. This monolith has carved upon its 
face the Code of Hammurabi, of the First Dynasty of Babylon 
—about 2000 b.c. Above the code is carved a relief picturing 
Hammurabi receiving from the Sun-God Shamash, the great 
judge of heaven and earth, the command to establish just and 
righteous laws. The earliest conception of political responsi¬ 
bility is well symbolized by this record, paralleling as it does 
the Jewish tradition of the handing down to Moses by Yahweh 
of the laws by which Israel was to be governed. Somewhere in 
the ultimate wisdom of God was to be found the absolute code, 
the fixed standard, which the ruler was to follow. Irresponsible 
to the people of the nation, yet responsible to God—here clear¬ 
ly was a recognition of the fact that government is not a matter 
of the private whim of the wielder of force and power, but of 

regular and consistent principle. 

Yet the inadequacy of such a conception of responsibility is 
obvious. Responsibility is accountability; but who, under such 
conditions, could call power to account? Is God’s will always 
so clear? Should not, then, His vicar interpret Him? But can 
one be sure that the vicar is correct in his interpretation? 

From the Roman republic came the idea, founded upon 
actual institutions and practices of the simpler city-state, that 
political responsibility to the people of the republic was en¬ 
joined upon the administrator. This latter idea continued to 
be held, in theory, by the Emperors. We must remember that 
while Ulpian had written that what pleases the ruler has the 
force of law, he has also added—what is sometimes forgotten— 
that this is because the people have intrusted authority to him. 

The rise of the Papacy seemed to provide the means whereby 
the responsibility of the ruler for the exercise of his powers 
might be enforced. From the tribal laws of the barbarians, 
also, there was derived the principle that the customary law 
was superior to the ruler—that he could not change it by his 
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own choice. Government was associated with land and status; 
and while a vague authority to rule was attached to kingship, 
this authority could not rightfully invade the customary rights 
of the citizen in his property. Thus feudal custom and the 
ecclesiastical interpretation of fundamental justice were limita¬ 
tions upon the exercise of power by rulers. Mcllwain asserts 
that the Middle Ages would have no absolute monarchs and 
that the political relationships of the period are well summar¬ 
ized in the statement, “government was limited, in modern 
times it is also controlled.” 

The new national state challenged both church and feudal¬ 
ism. Neither the international systems of the Papacy and the 
Empire, nor the local and circumscribed feudal system, gave 
adequate political expression to the rising middle class of the 
towns. It formed the basis, in part, of a new political system, 
in which the geographic unit was the national state, and in 
which political authority crystallized about an aggressive dy¬ 
nasty through marriage, conquest, election, and diplomacy. 
These dynasties rounded out land holdings roughly cotermi¬ 
nous with the growing national sentiment, and, indeed, partly 
created that sentiment through the administrative services 
developed in the royal household. They were superior to the 
other systems of government of their time in supplying the 
kind of administration desired by their people and appro¬ 
priate to the developing technology. Broadly speaking, these 
early monarchies had a sense of responsibility to the new 
national interest. Their early battles were waged with eccle¬ 
siastical or feudal groups, which sought to limit or destroy 
their authority. Out of these conflicts there developed the con¬ 
ception of sovereignty characterizing the modern national 
state. On the one hand, in order to destroy any basis which 
might justify intervention from without, it was held that the 
monarch—and consequently the state of which he was the 
head—was completely independent of any external authority. 
He derived his authority directly from God without the media¬ 
tion of any person claiming to represent God on earth. On the 
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other hand, the monarch—and again, consequently, the state- 
claimed complete authority over groups within the state. This 
concept of the state, which was developed by the Politiqucs in 
France and by those with somewhat similar objectives in Eng¬ 
land and the other states of Europe, did seem, on the face of it, 
to destroy the idea of responsibility completely. Examined 
more thoroughly, we find that the ruler is justified in exercising 
this sovereign power only in so far as he rules on behalf of the 
nation. There developed actual institutions whereby this vague 
responsibility might be given concrete enforcement. 

This development had two major forms. First, there was a 
persistent effort to bring the major administrative officials and 
advisers of the monarch under the control of the dominant 
groups in the nation, in order to prevent any considerable exer¬ 
cise of discretion by the monarch. The administration emerged 
from the king’s private household and became the public offices 
of the state. The Great Seal “goes out of Court.” A guild spirit 
develops. Responsibility for administration becomes one of the 
major stakes of domestic political strife as governmental serv¬ 
ices become public. 

Next, the activities of these officials, protected at first by the 
concept of the sovereign power of the ruler and the theory that 
they were his private servants, are brought within the review 
of the courts in which the traditional and customary law, long 
held to be fundamental and beyond the power of rulers to 
change, was administered. Even where the actions of these 
officials were removed from review by the ordinary courts, 
there was established some special procedure whereby they 
might be reviewed to prevent abuse of power, or in order to 
secure more substantial justice. Thus on the Continent special 
administrative courts for restraining the discretionary power of 
administrative officials, and for awarding adequate damages in 
the event of injury to the citizen, developed despite (perhaps 
because of) the absence of a political control through the re¬ 
sponsibility of the chief administrative officials to a representa¬ 
tive legislature. The English, after destroying those courts in 
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which a kind of administrative law had been evolved, de¬ 
veloped their characteristic doctrine of the responsibility of the 
public official to the ordinary courts. The political supplement 
to this, achieved through revolution and evolution, was the 
political responsibility of administration to the legislature. 

The contribution of the United States to the idea of responsi¬ 
bility in administration was made by requiring the chief execu¬ 
tive—and later, many minor executives—to submit directly or 
indirectly to popular vote. At the time of the Revolution and 
of the Constitution-making which the Revolution made neces¬ 
sary, the responsibility of the major executive officials to the 
legislature in the older states of Europe, including Great Bri¬ 
tain, was not yet established. Indeed, in the very decade 
of the Revolution, Edmund Burke, in his Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontents , was describing for the first 
time a consistent theory of party government in which the 
responsibility for the direction of administration is vested in 
the leaders of the majority party of the legislature. When the 
American leaders rejected the responsibility of their govern¬ 
ments to the King of England, they did not transfer the re-, 
sponsibility of the executive to the new legislatures which were 
set up. Thus we developed a kind of triple responsibility in our 
administration. It is viewed as responsibility to the people 
through the elective chief executive. It is also responsible to 
the ordinary courts for observing both procedural and substan¬ 
tive requirements of the fundamental constitutional law and of 
the statutory law, through which the administration is estab¬ 
lished and empowered to act. It is responsible also to the legis¬ 
lature for the proper use of the powers conferred upon it by 
the legislature through statutes, and for the proper expenditure 
of the money granted to it by legislative act. Whereas responsi¬ 
bility to the people is enforced through elections, and to the 
courts through judicial review, secured through various forms 
of procedure, the responsibility to the legislature, although not 
so obvious and complete as in the forms of the cabinet system 
which have evolved in Europe, particularly in France and 
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England, is nevertheless enforced through financial measures 
and control of the establishment and organization of adminis¬ 
tration by statutes, through legislative investigations, and 

through the confirmation of appointees. 

The rise of the party system has added a further complica¬ 
tion. While in theory it may be held that popular election of a 
chief executive makes the administration responsible to the 
people directly, and indirectly also that responsibility is en¬ 
forced through the action of the legislature in law-making and 
other forms of control, actually the immediate master is a party 
or a factional machine. This situation is similar to that in the 
medieval system when a theoretical responsibility of the gov¬ 
ernment to God was actually enforced—when it was enforced— 
by an interested Papacy. 

Nor is this the only complexity. The responsibility of an 
individual civil servant to the hierarchy of his superiors—to the 
legislature, to the courts, to citizens generally—is confused. 
Are the particular acts called into question in a particular dis¬ 
pute discretionary or ministerial? Does the issue involve a po¬ 
litical question? Does the public servant hold an office or an 
employment? Is he personally liable for a tort, or is his em¬ 
ployer, the state? Is the function which he is performing gov¬ 
ernmental or proprietary? While the French administrative 
tribunals have developed a case law in which these issues have 
been given some definition, our own law, at least, is complex 

and confused. 

Thus, the concept of the responsibility of public administra¬ 
tion after this development of the centuries is not clear-cut and 
consistent. The characteristic functions of government today 
are such that neither the electorate nor tlie legislature can ex¬ 
press in concrete detail the specific policy which it desires the 
administrative organization to enforce. Suppose, for example, 
we wish to regulate the movies or the radio in the interest of 
public morals. Neither the electorate nor the legislature can 
anticipate the kind of situation for which detailed provision 
should be made. If we assume that it will, at least, be possible 
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to submit the action of the administration to a judicial review, 
we are met with fresh difficulties. Neither the electorate nor 
the legislature in their desire to regulate the movies in t e 
interest of public morals can go much beyond fixing a genera 
principle which is to be applied to all specific cases by an a ~ 
ministrative staff which will preview every movie w c t e 
producers wish to present to the public. If these pro ucers ee 
aggrieved at what they believe to be an abuse of this discretion¬ 
ary authority given by the electorate and the legislature to the 
administrative officials, the theory is that they may appea to 
the courts for a review of the decision. If the power delegated 
to the administrative authority is too general, the theory is 
that it may be attacked as an unconstitutional delegation of 

legislative authority to the executive. 

But what, actually, do we find? Confronted with this situa¬ 
tion, with the claim that the general principle laid down in the 
statute is so broad that it practically confers legislative power, 
the Supreme Court has held, through one of its members, that 
in any event such general principles must get their meaning 
from “the sense and experience of men. Thus one may ask 
again what responsibility the administrator has today in view 
of the relinquishment by electorate, legislature, and court, at 
so many points, of the power and the function of determining 
or defining policy. While recent decisions of the courts have 
challenged this trend, the nature of our problems of govern¬ 
ment prevent its reversal. 

Indeed, it is hardly desirable or possible for the electorate to 
determine policy except in the most general way and on the 
most infrequent occasion. At best it can only indicate which of 
various competing political leaders it would prefer to place in 
office over a period of time. This means that so far as the re¬ 
sponsibility of the administration to the electorate is concerned, 
it will at best be vague. At the next election the electorate will 
have a general notion as to whether or not the administration 
of the public business during the preceding electoral period has, 
on the whole, been acceptable as compared to what it might be 
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under the alternative rival leadership during the next electoral 

period. We choose the ins or the outs. There is here an element 
of responsibility which is not to be ignored, and which must 
remain an essential attribute of any system of representative 
government. Yet it will be agreed that this form of responsi¬ 
bility is, nevertheless, very general and, on the whole, clumsy 
unless other forms of responsibility are developed whereby the 
ultimate responsibility of the great mass of public servants to 
the state as a whole can be made vivid and effective. 

Legislatures are in a more effective position for giving con¬ 
tent and meaning to the responsibility which the Constitution 
vests in them. There is general agreement among students of 
administration that generally legislatures have done far more 
harm than good by too detailed control of the organization of 
administration. Legislatures have been forced, from the nature 
of the problems concerning which they legislate, to confer wide 
discretion upon the administration in the enforcement of stat¬ 
utes. This has been true, regardless of the political party con¬ 
trolling the legislature or of the cultural complexion of the 
state. It was during the Harding administration, for example, 
that Congress conferred upon the President the power to raise 
or lower tariff rates upon the advice of the Tariff Commission, 
in accordance with changes in the differences of the cost of pro¬ 
duction between the United States and any foreign country. 
One does not need to be a trained economist to know that 
differences in cost of production are not so clear-cut as to offer 
a usable standard that can be impartially applied. Within the 
past few years similar wide discretionary authority over tariffs 
has been conferred upon a British administrative agency. In 
i 93 4 the Reciprocal Tariff Act gave a Democratic president 
powers to make international tariff agreements. In both coun¬ 
tries, in other words, the legislatures without regard to party 
have’ turned over to the executive a wide range of power to 
change taxes—the power which historically they wrested from 
the executive at the cost of civil war. This policy is even more 
striking in the many fields of governmental regulation forced 
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by scientific and technological developments. With every in¬ 
crease in governmental intervention in the past hundred years 
it has been necessary to develop a form of intervention in which 
emphasis might be placed upon a sensitive and flexible adjust¬ 
ment of a general principle laid down in the statute to the 
peculiar circumstances of a trade, a locality, or other con¬ 
tingent and differentiating factors. Thus, the responsibility of 
administration to the legislature, while not so vague as toward 
the electorate, is nevertheless best confined to general policy, 
and it is the specific application after all which really counts 
with the average citizen affected by the enforcement of the 
law in question. 

Time has dealt harshly not only with the responsibility of 
the administration to the electorate and to the legislature. It 
has laid an unholy hand upon responsibility to the courts as 
well. Indeed, certain administrative agencies have been estab¬ 
lished for the purpose of avoiding the inadequacies of judicial 
treatment of the problems concerned, and we are likely to see 
more of this transfer. There is, for example, the development 
of such special administrative agencies as those dealing with the 
problem of industrial accidents. Probably we shall have a de¬ 
velopment of administrative agencies which will replace the 
work of the courts in dealing with automobile accidents and 
traffic problems generally. The advantage of administrative 
treatment of certain questions (already forced by technological 
developments, as in transportation) would be rendered im¬ 
possible if controversial cases were to be reopened de novo by 
the courts generally. Should this occur, as was pointed out by 
one harassed member of the United States Supreme Court, 
“the wheels of government would be stopped.” It is, indeed, 
because we wish to have the advantage of the special knowl¬ 
edge of experience of experts, and the simplicity and economy 
of investigation and procedure of the administrative agency, 
that we have turned over many problems of regulation to the 
new administrative tribunals. Thus there has grown up a wide 
area of discretion in which finality of decision by the adminis- 
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trative authority is accepted. The courts may, on occasion, 
indeed, intervene, to “try the trial.” They may intervene from 
time to time to substitute their judgment as to what the law 
requires in the way of factors in valuation or appraisal gen¬ 
erally, of which the administrator must take account. But in 
the day-to-day work of most administrative agencies the ad¬ 
ministrative decision is likely to be final. 

But why, it may be asked, does the problem of administra¬ 
tive discretion concern us in our inquiry into administrative 
responsibility? The connection between these two aspects of 
administration is very clear when we examine such an argu¬ 
ment as that advanced by Brand Whitlock in his discussion of 
The Enforcement of Law in Cities. In that little book the former 
mayor of Toledo discusses the difficult problem of the enforce¬ 
ment of laws which may conflict with customary views con¬ 
cerning alcoholic drink and Sunday observance. As a matter 
of fact and of common observance, we know that policies of 
enforcement of such legislation vary widely within a single 
political area, under different administrators. To whom is the 
administrator responsible in this situation? The assumption is 
that he is not responsible to the legislative authority since this 
very flexibility in the application of the statute is applauded. 
If we then say that he is responsible to the electorate, we are 
only confronted with the question, what portion of the elec¬ 
torate? And if we say, finally, that he is, in any event, responsi¬ 
ble to the courts in this matter, we are met again with a wide 
range of attitudes taken by and through the courts, which, 
indeed, try to avoid this issue by withdrawing from their juris¬ 
diction those questions which they conveniently designate as 
“political.” We find that problems of discretion and of respon¬ 
sibility are intermingled from the very beginnings of public 
administration in the modern national state. 

It was the very fact of the wide discretionary power first 
exercised by the employees in the king’s household which led 
to an effort to control their selection, and hence their use of the 
great seals of state, by jealous and rival powers among the 
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feudal barons or the high officials of the church. On the whole, 
the monarchy was victorious in this struggle until the time 
when a powerful government had helped to bring into exist¬ 
ence, through its administrative services and its furthering of a t 
national instead of a local sentiment, a reasonably orderly and 
unified national state. But it accomplished this, in part, 
through inspiring and instigating the development of local and 
central judicial and legislative institutions, through which 
members of the middle class could be recruited as an offset to 
the feudal and ecclesiastical nobility. There came a time, as 
we know, in the English revolutions of the seventeenth century 
and the French Revolution of the eighteenth century when the 
control of the discretionary powers of the administrative organ¬ 
ization was desired by this middle class. It established that 
control through the devices of cabinet and ministerial responsi¬ 
bility, or by popular election whereby the administration was 
made ultimately dependent upon the legislative or the elec¬ 
torate. 

It should be noticed here that the administrative hierarchy, 
which had developed under the powerful monarchy, with the 
passage of time was not servilely dependent upon and respon¬ 
sible to the monarch as a person. One of the most striking 
aspects of this development of public administration that war¬ 
rants pondering at the present time is the steady professional¬ 
ization of the civil service, the development of a guild of ad¬ 
ministrators, of special courses of study such as that in “Dicta- 
men” at Bologna or those offered in “Cameralism” in the Ger¬ 
man universities. It is true, however, that from the latter Mid¬ 
dle Ages down to the nineteenth century there is a general 
shift in the responsibility of administration from the monarch 
to the dominant party in the legislature and the electorate in 
the effort to circumscribe the range of discretion to be exercised 
in the business of government. 

Perhaps the most striking example of these intermingling 
problems of discretion and responsibility to be found is offered 
by the National Industrial Recovery Act and Administration. 
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At best, the Act was the expression on the part of legislators 
of a general intent to permit industries to organize for the pur¬ 
pose of fixing a minimum plane of competition so far as hours, 
wages, and competitive trade practices are concerned, with the 
object of protecting and enlarging the consuming power of the 
mass of people in this country. This objective was to be viewed 
in the light of two other factors: first, the provision in the same 
Act of a public works program aimed at stimulating re-employ¬ 
ment and thus also aiding in creating consuming power; and 
second, the agricultural relief program, which inevitably in- 
volved’a rise in the price of the cost of living. Having indicated 
a general objective and equally general measures for establish¬ 
ing the principle of the right to collective bargaining on the one 
hand, and the right to the protection of the consumer from 
monopolistic practices on the other, the President was then 
left with a very wide discretionary power to enforce the Act— 
a discretion too wide, indeed, to survive the scrutiny of the 
Supreme Court. To whom, then, was the National Recovery 
Administration responsible, or, should one rather ask, to what? 
Certain administrative devices employed are worth noting, 
despite the collapse of the entire structure. There were estab¬ 
lished, within the administration and as an integral part of it, 
the Industrial Advisory Board, representative of management, 
the Labor Advisory Board, representative of organized labor, 
and the Consumers’ Advisory Board, representative of the 
interest of consumers. After criticism by members of the Sen¬ 
ate, still another agency, representative of the smaller units in 

industry and business, was established. 

In a state in which the powers of government intermesh 
widely with those of industry, commerce, and finance the tra¬ 
ditional restraints upon the discretion of the administrator 
through making him responsible to the electorate, the courts, 
and the legislators are inadequate. The injurious policy or 
action is taken long before review can attempt to undo the 
damage. It is only by having the interest which might be in¬ 
jured present and on the spot when the policy is determined 
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and the action taken that substantial justice can be secured. 
And even more significant is the fact that increasingly public 
administration concerns itself directly with seeing that that 
interest is organized, so that it may resist coercion. Labor is 
given the right to organize, and the state polices the election 
in order to safeguard its fairness. The state has had to create 
consumer organization, hitherto non-existent, and has drawn 
upon the small number of those who have concerned them¬ 
selves with the consumer’s interest and point of view and 
associated them with the day-to-day administration. Thus, in 
the end, we find this fundamental problem of the formulation 
of policy out of the clash of group interests and their recon¬ 
ciliation woven into the fabric of administration because of the 
inadequacy of traditional forms of securing administrative 

responsibility. 

The effort to establish within the National Recovery Ad¬ 
ministration agencies whereby the interest groups directly 
affected may be consulted and the administrators reminded of 
their responsibilities to them is not, of course, the only example 
of this effort to solve the problem of responsibility. In a valu¬ 
able review of the employment of private associations and 
interest groups and their representatives in collaboration with 
public administration Lane Lancaster remarks that 

much of our public administration is conditioned by the attitude of so- 
called private associations .... in fact a substantial portion is actually 

conducted by such organizations.The work of society is in reality 

the task of a collaboration; it is not accomplished by “public” agencies if, 
in using that term, we carry in our minds notions of sovereign commands 
and willy-nilly complicance. And a realistic view of the administrative 
machinery of a state reveals not an official group on the one side and an 
obedient public on the other, but a situation in which the community in its 
helplessness turns to those with competence and confirms, by making 
them officials, a social responsibility which is not in fact increased by the 
conferring of an official status. 

This method of creating standards and policies to “fill in the 
gaps’* in statutes is akin to the “creative experience” which 
Miss Follett emphasized as the essence of productive adminis- 
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tration, and which led her to a view of “authority as illusory.” 
Authority, in short, follows the successful exercise of function; 
the role of the administrator is to achieve a reconciliation of 
the interests involved, and requires the winning of consent by 
the accumulation of exact and relevant knowledge. 

In tracing these institutional changes I may seem to have 
lost sight of the lone civil servant upon whom, in the last 
analysis, responsibility falls. If, out of necessity, there has de¬ 
veloped so wide a measure of discretionary power for an ad¬ 
ministrative organization, what has been his fate? Does this 
discretion fall to him, and, if so, to whom is he responsible? 
Traditionally and legally he has been responsible to his superior 
officer and to the law. But here, again, there is a tendency to 
make the political head dependent upon his staff, as the nature 
of the problems increasingly require for their solution an experi¬ 
ence and training which the political head rarely possesses. 
Just as administration has been invaded by the interest group 
in order to secure an effective responsibility to the knowledge 
and experience of the groups most affected, so the individual 
civil servant is at last wondering whether he may not need some 
protection in an organized way for the responsibility which his 
knowledge and professional training place upon him. The re¬ 
sponsibility of the civil servant to the standards of his profes¬ 
sion, in so far as those standards make for the public interest, 
may be given official recognition. Thus, through his superior 
officer and through the consultative committees of interest 
groups associated with his department, his responsibility to the 
electorate and legislature is enforced; while, through some or¬ 
ganization representative of the civil servants and of the pro¬ 
fessional groups from which they are recruited, his responsi¬ 
bility to a profession is also given recognition. 

In recent years a combat has been waged in various literary 
journals in the United States between various factions over the 
use of the term “humanism.” One aggressive band, upholding 
its own style of humanism, employed the term, “the inner 
check.” Without committing ourselves to any position in the 
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literary struggle we may, at least, borrow this term for appli¬ 
cation in the present discussion. Certainly in the system of 
government which is now emerging, one important kind of re¬ 
sponsibility will be that which the individual civil servant 
recognizes as due to the standards and ideals of his profession. 
This is his “inner check.” This is not so new or rare an attitude 
as the average person might seem to suppose.^ More than a 
quarter of a century ago John R. Commons pointed out, in a 
discussion of “Unions of Public Employees,” that, 

in this country, with univeral suffrage, the workingman in public em¬ 
ployment does not need to strike. He forms a clique and goes in with the 
politicians. He has the suffrage. We cannot get away from organization. 
These employees will organize, in one way or another. The real solution 
is, not to try to destroy the organizations of public servants, but to give 
them official recognition, to give them a part in the administration of the 
department, and then to hold them to that responsibility. 

An illustration, which Professor Commons is able to supply 
from the Seth Low administration in New York City, is the 
valuable co-operation in improvements in administration 
achieved through the organization of the Street Cleaning em¬ 
ployees, encouraged by Colonel George Waring, the distin¬ 
guished engineer appointed to the Commissionership. Through 
the ten members of the Board of Conference, which included 
five executive bureau chiefs and five spokesmen chosen by the 
organization of the employees, over eleven hundred grievances, 
which ordinarily would have been the materials from which the 
local factional boss would develop an irresponsible organiza¬ 
tion, were dealt with through a procedure which stimulated a 
new and creative attitude on the part of the civil servants 
toward their work. One is inclined to agree with Professor 
Commons’ statement, “I consider that this invention of Com¬ 
missioner Waring in the Street Cleaning Department of New 
York is the most important practical contribution that has 
been made to Civil Service reform in a democratic govern¬ 
ment.” The statement of employment policy adopted by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is a recent illustration of the same 
principle. 
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During the past twenty-five years we find many other indi¬ 
cations of the growth of this new type of responsibility in public 
administration. There is, for example, the rise of new profes¬ 
sions such as that of social work. The American Association of 
Social Workers has for many years fought to raise the stand¬ 
ards of training, recruitment, and working conditions of social 
workers throughout the United States. A relatively new pro¬ 
fession of this kind is peculiarly dependent upon the “inner 
check” of the pride of its members in undertaking pioneer work 
and developing, of their own initiative, higher standards of all 
kinds, because the general public and its average- representa¬ 
tives on a lay board or legislature are likely to have very little 
knowledge of the possibilities and conditions in this field. 
Equally striking is the rise of such organized efforts at improv¬ 
ing administration from within as the many state leagues of 
municipalities now federated into the American Municipal 
Association, the International City Managers’ Association, and 
kindred groups; or the valuable co-operation in improvement 
of administration that is achieved by the United States Public 
Health Service, through its joint conferences and exchange of 
research and information through publications and other means 
with the state and local public health officers. 

The great improvements of the past fifteen years in per¬ 
sonnel administration in the federal government are largely due 
to the efforts of the National Federation of Federal Employees, 
under the intelligent leadership of its president, Luther Stew¬ 
ard. In the development of its program it has employed as ex¬ 
pert advisers outstanding men in the field of personnel adminis- 
tration—men who thirty years ago could have made their 
knowledge and public spirit available only through the some¬ 
what sporadic reform organizations. Throughout the country 
the professional organizations of public servants of the kind 
mentioned above are similarly working in close association with 
university departments of political science and with govern¬ 
mental research organizations in the effort to improve the 
quality of administration and to introduce the note of re- 
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search, inquiry, and self-examination into the day-to-day life 
of the public servant. In Great Britain the development of the 
Institute of Public Administration and of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Local Government Officers, allowing for the differ¬ 
ences in national culture and the political system generally, 
are equally significant. Substantial achievements in public 
administration in Germany and the Scandinavian countries 
reflected in a similar development of responsibility to the 
standards of the administrative profession may also be cited. 
In the new administration, marked by the necessarily wide 
discretionary power left to the political chief and the pro¬ 
fessional civil servant, the responsibility of the civil servant to 
the ideal of professional obligation must now be put alongside 
political and constitutional responsibility as one of the safe¬ 
guards of the public interest. 

We have by no means reached the limits of possibility of 
experimentation in the older types of responsibility. Indeed, 
we are only beginning to study carefully questions of public 
opinion and problems of political responsibility generally. 
Much more effective methods and instruments of civic educa¬ 
tion and political control are needed as administrative discre¬ 
tion increases. It may be that in the United States, for ex¬ 
ample, we may find it desirable to return to the system of 
party and political responsibility of the period prior to Jack- 
son, in which party organization was found in the members of 
the party having membership in elective legislative and execu¬ 
tive positions; that is, those possessing responsibility with legal 
power to make that responsibility good in actual legislation 
and administration. Such a division of party organization 
would be an improvement over the present convention system, 
and one could retain the use of a primary election as a means 
of general control over the personnel selected to represent 
the party in these posts. This would meet the legitimate 
criticisms aimed at the perhaps overcircumscribed and rigid 
governing class which the party conventions displaced, yet 
it would avoid the even more serious aspects of irresponsi- 
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bility because of complicated convention and committee ar¬ 
rangements within the party, which the Jacksonian move¬ 
ment introduced. Also, we could undoubtedly improve great¬ 
ly the relations between the administration and the legis¬ 
lature in the direction of clarifying their respective shares 
of responsibility. Those of us who have been, perhaps, unduly 
critical of our own system may well note that parliamentary 
countries are also dissatisfied on this point. The late Senator 
Bronson Cutting proposed, at the Progressive Conference held 
in Washington in 1931, that in view of the wide delegation of 
power by Congress to administrative agencies, there should be 
established a continuing joint committee of Congress for the 
purpose of watching the application of these general provisions 
by administrative authorities. This and other detailed pro¬ 
posals that might be mentioned have much value. They would 
reduce the risks of narrow and selfish professionalism in the 
civil service. 

There are possible developments in the field of judicial re¬ 
view whereby the responsibility of the civil servant and the 
administrative department respectively, or of the state, may 
be clarified either by the ordinary courts or by special adminis¬ 
trative tribunals. I refer only briefly to these matters, not be¬ 
cause I think them unimportant, but rather because I feel that 
it is in the attitude of the civil servant as an individual toward 
his work and his profession, as an integral part of the complex 
society gradually taking form before our eyes, that the most 
important aspect of responsibility is to be explored in this 
period of the development of the state. 

The note of a corporate sense pervading the whole adminis¬ 
trative organization is to be found not only in government as 
the term is usually employed, but also in the supplementary 
governments and civil services of business and industry, par¬ 
ticularly where internal pressures of participating groups have 
been given regular and stable channels through which to be 
registered and adjusted. Jennie Turner, in her discussion of 
“Democracy in Administration” has emphasized this, as have 
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Commons, Perlman, and other students of economic institu¬ 
tions. Just as the officials in the medieval chancery developed 
into something of a guild, thus limiting the arbitrary discretion 
of king or minister, so the machinery of negotiation over hours, 
wages, and conditions of work in the clothing industry, for 
example, elevates the casual relationship of employer and em¬ 
ployee into something of the public status of persons engaged 
in the responsible conduct of joint enterprise which has public 
implications. “The state is as its officials are,” says Dewey. 
The fact of being an official has its own overtones. They may 
be detected, also, in an interdependent economy and society 
wherever some stability and security, some stake in a kind of 
property right to a job properly done, have developed. Unless 
this sense of responsibility is encouraged, the responsibility of 
administration is incomplete, negative, and external. 

I think that it is not altogether fanciful to look upon this 
movement as in line with the great tradition of administration 
in the earlier period. I think that Pierre du Bois or William 
of Wykeham would have understood and have approved the 
work of contemporary public servants in the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, a municipal park board, or a state public 
health department, and I am struck by the presence, in the 
new and valuable Dictionary of American Biography , of the 
sketches of so large a number of men and women whose in¬ 
ventive and creative work was done in and through the public 
service. Let us hope that this “usable past” is evidence of a 
rich future in which the public servant will be responsible to 
American society in part through his responsibility to the ideals 
and achievements of his own profession. 




IV 


THE ROLE OF DISCRETION IN MODERN 

ADMINISTRATION 

By MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 

I N MOST of the countries of the world administrative 
discretion has increased rapidly in scope and in impor¬ 
tance. “Administrative discretion,” as Laski has said, “is 
of the essence of the modern State.” The history of modern 
government reveals the successive transference of discretionary 
power from legislature to judiciary to administration. This is 
not to suggest that there has been an absolute relinquishment 
of discretionary power as between the three departments of 
government. Discretion is common to all activities and agen¬ 
cies of the state. The transference which has been referred to, 
therefore, applies to the relations of one focus of discretion to 
another. In short, the discretionary power of administrative 
officials has grown relatively to that of courts and legislatures. 
This historic process is in line with Dean Pound’s observation 
with reference to institutional developments in the United 
States. In his address to the American Bar Association in 1919, 
Pound said: 

In the beginning of our political history the legislative department was 

the leader.Next for a time, and notably from the enactment of the 

Fourteenth Amendment to the first decade of the present century, the 

courts achieved a definite leadership.The hegemony of the executive 

is at hand. As the eighteenth century and the forepart of the nineteenth 
century relied upon the legislature and the last half of the nineteenth 
century relied upon the courts, the twentieth century is no less clearly 
relying upon administration. 

The passing of skeleton legislation has become the order of 
the day in the United States, particularly since the “recovery” 
administration of President Roosevelt. Recent judicial set- 
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backs, such as the Supreme Court decisions relative to the 
National Recovery Administration and the conservation of 
petroleum, although curtailing executive discretion in impor¬ 
tant instances, are exceptions to the advance on a broad front. 
The evolution of American government has been “from generic 
legislation to administrative power to carry such legislation 
into effect by specific requirements.” Administrative officials 
are not only empowered to fill in the details of general laws, but 
increasingly they have been given permissory power—authori¬ 
ty which may or may not be used, depending upon future cir¬ 
cumstances. Hence, within the realm of higher policy, as well 
as within the field of day-to-day administration, official dis¬ 
cretion has grown rapidly in recent years. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that actual practice has outstripped the theoretical 
formulations of the courts. 

There is clearly a need for reconsidering the historical as¬ 
sumptions which have heretofore delimited the field of adminis¬ 
trative discretion. Old theories must be brought up to date, 
even if this means the creation of new formulas. Any analysis 
of the meaning and nature of discretion is bound to raise some 
fundamental questions, such as the modern meaning attached 
to law and to the doctrine of separation of powers, as well as 
to the relative competence in certain circumstances of the 
judicial and the administrative departments of government. 
Administrative discretion, an elusive subject, needs to be 
treated with the utmost realism. 

The term “discretion” is used in two different senses. Fre¬ 
quently it suggests prudence, discernment, judgment—what 
may be called self-limitation. Again, the word clearly conveys 
the meaning of liberty to choose between alternatives—sug¬ 
gesting the presence of an outside umpire who fixes the rules 
and sees that they are observed. It is in this latter, technical 
sense that the question of a lawful discretion usually arises be¬ 
fore courts of law. This is only natural, because the ordinary 
act involving the exercise of judgment or choice never comes 
to the attention of anyone except those immediately affected; 
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ordinarily it is only when the courts step in that we pay any 
particular attention to discretion. Discretionary acts of the 
“garden-variety” type occur so frequently and so naturally 
that we usually give them little consideration. Yet, from the 
standpoint of the administrator, these undisputed exercises of 
discretion are of the most vital importance—of greater practi¬ 
cal significance than the precedents established by the courts. 
In order to get a realistic view of discretion, we must see the 
whole picture—including the unnoticed species of discretion as 
well as the kind that attracts popular attention. Heretofore, 
discretion has been viewed through the lawyer’s eyes; let us try 
to observe it from the perspective of the administrator as well. 

Various levels of discretion may be distinguished, depending 
primarily upon the type of public business being conducted; 
there may be said to be routine, emergency, control, and social- 
conflict situations which call into being discretionary power. 
There is nothing final or inescapable about this suggested classi¬ 
fication of discretionary situations, but it does seem to cover 
the principal types of administrative activity fairly well. 

The most common level of administrative discretion is that 
which is tied up with routine duties. Where the service is a 
large one and relations with the public are very close, as, for 
example, in the postal service, the number of discretionary 
problems arising in the daily routine is naturally very large. 
The postal clerk, in scores of cases arising each day, must de¬ 
cide whether letters are on the point of being, or are actually, 
overweight. His experience and skill guide him in deciding 
which letters should be weighed. In this case discretion is a 
matter of long experience, amounting almost to intuition. 
Where it is possible and practicable to do so, rules are usually 
laid down, but minor discretions inevitably remain. 

Frequently minor discretions are matters of common sense, 
convenience, or courtesy. What to do about a misdirected 
letter is an example in point. When a postal carrier is certain 
that no person by the name indicated at the given address 
actually resides there, he may simply drop the letter in the 
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mailbox and leave any further action to the householder. In 
metropolitan areas, where postmen have large routes and peo¬ 
ple live in apartments, such action is normal and probably 
necessary. In other postal jurisdictions, however, the postman 
may ring the occupant’s door bell and inquire concerning the 
proper disposition of the misdirected letter. In such cases the 
delivery man usually has more knowledge of the people on his 
route, and other circumstances make inquiry practicable. Now 
if the postal authorities should decide that inquiries at the 
time of delivery save time and administrative expense, a gen¬ 
eral ruling might be laid down, and then the field of discretion 
would be more circumscribed. Discretion sometimes leads to 
experiment; improved practices may follow; and the final re¬ 
sult may be a new rule. 

In the second type of discretionary situation which we have 
distinguished, namely, the emergency matter, the necessity and 
freedom of administrative discretion are more clearly recog¬ 
nized than in any other case. Under the general head of emer¬ 
gency situations are included such acts as the establishment of 
quarantines, the destruction of diseased cattle, the demolition 
of unsafe buildings, the razing of adjoining buildings in case of 
serious fires, and the establishment of martial law. Emergency 
powers almost invariably involve public safety, and frequently 
they are also concerned with the protection of health and prop¬ 
erty. 

In emergency situations speed is of the essence of the matter. 
Hence a combination of experience, instinct, and judgment 
may be the only restraint upon the official in determining upon 
a course of action. In the initial stage of the proceeding, at any 
rate, the only check is an administrative one—the supervision 
and control of the officer’s superior. In many instances this 
type of control is possible, as, for example, when a building 
inspector considers necessary the demolition of a building, or 
when the discovery of a hoof-and-mouth disease calls for a 
state-wide quarantine and the slaughtering of infected cattle. 
But the individual’s judgment is controlling in most emergency 
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situations; it must be if the public is to be protected. If the 
hand of the administration could be stayed by an affected indi¬ 
vidual’s appeal to the courts, prior to the execution of an emer¬ 
gency measure, society would soon seriously suffer and the 
police functions of the state would become demoralized. Hence, 
as a rule, court proceedings have wisely been permitted only 
after the emergency act and then, generally, the question of 
liability has been confined to matters of jurisdiction and law 
as distinguished from questions of discretion and fact. 

A third field of administrative discretion encompasses what 
may be called “control” situations. Examples of administra¬ 
tive powers arising in this field are the licensing of stores and 
professions and the inspection of businesses and factories. As 
a subsection in the same category may be included control 
situations within the framework of the government itself— 
cases involving the dismissal or disciplining of employees, 
for example. Needless to say, these aspects of governmental 
housekeeping—financial as well as personnel controls—involve 
frequent and important manifestations of discretionary power. 
As a matter of fact, it would be possible to classify discretion¬ 
ary powers into those which are internal and those which are 
external. 

In the field of licensing and inspection a large degree of dis¬ 
cretion is necessary and permissible. These governmental func¬ 
tions involve the granting of privileges, the protection of safety 
and health, and the maintenance of minimum standards. 
Naturally, then, a choice between alternatives and the develop¬ 
ment of administrative standards are essential parts of the 
process of effective administration. The question of fact in¬ 
volved in the “reasonable cleanliness” of an eating establish¬ 
ment, the “satisfactory ability and experience” of a barber, or 
the “safe condition” of a circular saw is one which cannot be 
precisely established by legislative definition. The intent and 
purpose of the act can be fulfilled only by the exercise of a 
sound discretion on the part of qualified administrators. 

The control situations involved in running the administra- 
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tive machine, the internal discretions, also call for freedom to 
decide between alternatives. Legislative standards are created 
in the form of budget acts, appropriation bills, civil service 
laws, and administrative codes. Within the interstices of these 
formal patterns there are invariably, and desirably, discretion¬ 
ary problems which must be worked out by the craftsman, the 
administrative chief. The general terms of the law must be 
observed and certain procedures must usually be followed, but 
decisions relative to judgment and fact are usually untram¬ 
meled. The improvement of public administration during the 
last generation is explained in large part by the growth of free¬ 
dom on the part of responsible officials who have been given 
the power to direct the housekeeping functions of government, 
free from the interfering hand of the legislative and the judicial 
branches of the government. 

The fourth field involving administrative discretion is that 
which deals with social-conflict situations, as represented by 
the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, state public utility commissions, industrial 
accident commissions, and labor boards. More has been writ¬ 
ten about administrative discretion in connection with these 
social-conflict problems than about discretion on any other 
plane of administration. This is to be expected because the 
social issues involved are so important and affect so many 
interests. Then, too, the legislatures merely lay down general 
standards for the administrative officials to follow, such as 
“reasonable,” “fair,” or “necessary.” The exercise of expert 
judgment by enforcing officials is implicit in the framework of 
regulatory legislation. The legislature sets up general guide- 
posts ; the commissions then gradually work out supplementary 
standards and principles of their own; and in the development 
of administrative standards, as well as in the solution of new 
problems, discretion is the constant factor in the expansion of 
law and administration. 

Discretion, then, does not always assume the same external 
appearance nor is it equally essential in all realms of adminis- 
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tration. Its raison d'etre varies in degree, depending upon the 
object of the act and the nature of the administrative duty. 
Routine, emergency, control, and social-conflict situations, as 
we have seen, raise different problems for the administrator. 
But just as discretion is common to all departments of govern¬ 
ment, so is it found in all forms of administrative activity. 

It is usually true as a general proposition that higher officials 
are granted more room for discretion than are minor officials. 
On the other hand, it would not be true to say that discretion¬ 
ary power is in direct ratio to rank. The amount of discretion¬ 
ary power falling to the lot of certain minor officials is certainly 
impressive. For example, a chief of police may decide to put 
only one-half as many patrolmen in a certain section of a city 
as in another; or he may resolve to reduce the number of traffic 
officers and to increase the detective force. These are clearly 
important discretionary acts—decisions of policy involving a 
choice between alternatives. At the same time the average 
patrolman is confronted by the necessity of making scores of 
important decisions involving judgment and discretion. Do the 
actions of a slightly inebriated person constitute disorderly 
conduct? Should traffic violators be automatically ticketed in¬ 
stead of giving the seemingly conscientious ones another 
chance? At the point at which the official and the citizen fre¬ 
quently meet, large numbers of discretionary questions are 
likely to arise. On the other hand, the cashier in a municipal 
water department may deal with hundreds of citizens every 
day and almost never come across a case involving discretion. 
If questions or complaints arise, he may be instructed to refer 
the customer to a special officer. 

When a case involving administrative discretion is brought 
before the court, the decision is likely to turn on the question 
of the “ministerial” as contrasted with the “discretionary” na¬ 
ture of the act. A ministerial act is said to be one wherein the 
law has prescribed the officer’s duties in detail, leaving him no 
opportunity for failure to perform or for an alternative course 
of action. A discretionary act is one wherein jurisdiction has 
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been conferred upon the officer by legislation, but the particu¬ 
lar act in controversy has not been made mandatory; rather, a 
choice between alternatives or even no action at all will be 
upheld as coming within the officer’s right. 

But the signposts which judges follow are seldom expressly 
provided. Legislatures do not have a way of saying, “This 
power is discretionary; let it alone!” Rather, the courts are 
usually called upon to decide whether “public convenience,” 
“public safety and welfare,” “reasonable return,” and other 
vague terms are adequate-enough standards to justify the exer¬ 
cise of a particular discretionary act. In addition to these juris¬ 
dictional questions, controversies regarding the manner in 
which discretionary power is exercised in a given circumstance 
provide the second large class of cases for the courts. Is the 
action reasonable and fair, or is it arbitrary and unreasonable? 
Needless to say, the deciding of most discretionary cases in¬ 
volves a judicial weighing of what the court thinks is prudent 
and proper in comparison with what the legislature has autho¬ 
rized and the officer has done. 

There have been several legitimate grounds of complaint at 
the way in which courts have dealt with administrative dis¬ 
cretion. At the present time, as we shall point out, some state 
and federal courts behave in an enlightened manner when con¬ 
troversies arise involving discretion. But in many jurisdictions 
judicial reasoning relative to the fundamental problems under¬ 
lying modern administration is unreal and uninformed. Judges 
still talk about law as if it were the monopoly of the legal pro¬ 
fession. They assume that all judge-made law consists of rules 
and principles, whereas administrative discretion is arbitrary 
in its very nature. These Blackstonian judges derive satisfac¬ 
tion from constant reiteration of the belief that the judiciary is 
the “supervisor” of the entire governmental machine. They 
turn the separation-of-powers theory into an administrative 
strait-jacket. 

Historically the courts have been extremely hostile toward 
administrative discretion. In large part this state of mind can 
probably be explained by the jealousy and antagonism which 
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were engendered during the period in which the common-law 
courts were struggling with the executive power in England. 
Then, too, the common law has been so staunchly attached to 
private rights of person and property that official action has 
been regarded as a natural enemy; administrative discretion 
is still usually regarded as a matter of private law rather than 
one of public law. But probably the principal difficulty which 
stands in the way of a more enlightened and liberal judicial 
reaction to administrative discretion is the ignorance of most 
judges of the requirements of and improvements in modern 
administration. Many judges seem to be as prejudiced and as 
uninformed on this subject as the average business man. 

The failure of judges to apprehend the requirements of ad¬ 
ministration is due in large part to unwillingness or inability to 
view the picture as a whole. The average judge apparently 
considers only the particular act complained of, and hence he 
fails to see that this discretionary power is a vital link in a 
chain. As Dean Pound and the sociological school of jurispru¬ 
dence say, social rights should be weighed against individual 
rights. Or as Karl Llewellyn and the legal realists point out, 
administrative discretion is not an end in itself—it is relative 
to the objects which the government is attempting to secure. 
Unfortunately, judges like Justice Brandeis and Chief Justice 
Rosenberry (of Wisconsin), who see the ends, the relationships, 
and, indeed, the whole process, and who make the complete 
picture crystal clear in their opinions—such judges are all too 
rare. 

Wide differences of result in cases involving administrative 
discretion will be found by anyone who studies the judicial 
decisions. The results in similar cases range all the way from 
reactionary to ultra-liberal, depending seemingly upon the situs 
of the tribunal and the personnel of the court. One is reminded 
of Laski’s observation to the effect that “the test, indeed, of 
institutional fitness is, above all, simplicity; and the growth of 
administrative discretion has been attended by a complexity 
that is usually unnecessary and not infrequently dangerous.” 

The general rule which the courts have laid down is that, 
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before administrative officials will be permitted to exercise a 
discretionary power affecting an individual’s rights, the legis¬ 
lature must have created a standard. A standard of what? 
How much of a standard? A standard involves a comparison, 
and frequently it is reached by a subjective process. It is not 
surprising that the law on the subject is elusive, and that judi¬ 
cial behavior frequently appears to be a process of legerdemain. 
In a typical leading case the court held that the power given 
to the commissioner of public safety by the legislature whereby 
he could revoke a license to run a restaurant whenever “public 
morality, health, peace, or good order demanded” was arbi¬ 
trary and hence void for lack of a specific standard. How spe¬ 
cific must a standard be? Illustrative of a line of liberal de¬ 
cisions, and somewhat comparable to the above case, is an 
important decision which upheld the power of the Public Utili¬ 
ties Commission of Connecticut to grant licenses to run buses 
“when the public convenience and necessity require it.” 

The number of liberal decisions is growing. Some of them go 
so far that the gap between them and reactionary opinions is 
glaring. For example, an Illinois banking act was upheld which 
gave the auditor discretion to withhold certificate “when he 
has reason to believe that the bank is organized for any other 
purpose than that contemplated by the act.” Would that we 
had had more such acts sooner! Modern administrative prob¬ 
lems cannot be solved, in some instances, unless such large 
powers are granted to officials. The public utility law of Wis¬ 
consin exempts public utilities from paying the cost of investi¬ 
gations “when the public interest requires it.” Is this a reason¬ 
able standard? Many courts would say no. The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin upheld it, holding that fixed, rigid stand¬ 
ards are not necessary in order to make a delegation of power 
administrative rather than legislative. “When a law is looked 
upon as very expedient,” a recent commentator on this case 
has said, “the courts somehow find a way to work out a stand¬ 
ard.” To which may be added the observation of the late Ernst 
Freund, who stated, “Administrative action will be preferred 
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by those who believe in regulation, legislative action by those 
who consider regulation a necessary evil.” 

From most of the cases which have just been cited it might 
be thought that the courts are fully cognizant of the necessity 
of permitting large grants of discretionary power to adminis¬ 
trative officials and that hence any serious attention given to 
the older conservative view concerning discretion is like kicking 
a dead horse. But the old view is not dead; it lives on in most 
jurisdictions, and frequently it comes to life where least ex¬ 
pected. If we are to secure realistic, consistent thinking about 
administrative discretion, we must examine the assumptions 
which have heretofore influenced judicial action and compare 
these theories with our modern critical conceptions. 

The starting-point of the unfriendly attitude toward ad¬ 
ministrative discretion is in the view that law is the monopoly 
of the legal profession. There are several corollaries of this origi¬ 
nal premise. Law is held to be inherently reasonable, while 
administrative discretion is by its nature arbitrary. According 
to this view, law means “rules” whereas discretion involves the 
very antithesis of legal certainty. Thus, Freund, writing a gen¬ 
eration ago, stated that “in a government by law discretion 
ought to have a very limited place in administration.” The 
development of political institutions in America, he continued, 
emphasized and strengthened what may be called the “irre¬ 
sponsible elements in government,” i.e., discretion by officers 
and commissions. The legal profession apparently sought to 
achieve Harrington’s goal—a government of laws and not of 
men. Like Coke, American judges believed that the courts 
should be “superintendents of the realm,” and they looked 
fondly toward Bentham’s General View of a Complete Code of 
Laws , which would standardize all governmental action and 
by so doing eliminate the last traces of administrative dis¬ 
cretion. 

But Bentham’s utopia grows constantly dimmer. Law, when 
stripped of its transcendentalism, is found to be a unity running 
throughout all governmental processes. The importance of the 
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common law has diminished as human activity has come to be 
regulated primarily by enactments of the legislature. The com¬ 
mon law of a state can be, and in some cases has been, radically 
altered by a new general code adopted by the legislature. His¬ 
torical research on the common law and greater attention to 
Continental practice have both established the close-working 
relationship between the judiciary and public administration. 
The initial responsibility for enforcing the law falls to adminis¬ 
trative officials; it is only when extraordinary circumstances 
require it that the enforcement agencies of the judicial depart¬ 
ment are brought into operation. There is no intrinsic differ¬ 
ence between the law which the administrator carries out and 
the law which the judge enforces; the principal difference is 
that the judge usually has the last word in case of a conflict of 
interpretation. In other words, law is a means rather than an 
end; it is a means whereby the interests and desires of society 
are subserved. In the sum total of activity, administration has 
more duties to perform than has the judiciary. Such a func¬ 
tional interpretation goes a long way toward dispelling the 
exalted notion that the judiciary is the regulator of the business 
of everybody else in the government family. It also indicates 
that there is no fundamental reason why the totality of dis¬ 
cretion should be monopolized by the legislature and the 
courts; all branches of the government operate through law 
and all are means to an end. Any ancillary power of the three 
departments of government which is needed in order to make 
the work effective should clearly be granted. This means, as 
we have already seen, that the growth of administrative dis¬ 
cretion is indicated. 

A great deal of the confusion arising from decisions regarding 
administrative discretion is attributable to the widely different 
interpretations put upon the separation of powers. Some 
judges still talk about the “inherent nature” of a power and 
whether one act is “intrinsically” legislative, judicial, or ad¬ 
ministrative. How judges can write such things after reading 
Holmes's dissent in the case of Springer v. Philippine Islands 
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is hard to understand. As Mr. Justice Holmes so truly said, 
there are no sharp divisions between black and white—between 
legislative and administrative, or judicial and administrative, 
powers. The performance of certain administrative functions, 
such as railway regulation or the settlement of industrial acci¬ 
dent cases, involves the manifestation of legislative and judicial 
power in the same hands. In his exhaustive study of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, I. L. Sharfman has concluded 
that 

as a functioning tribunal it oversteps at almost every turn the so-called 
separation of governmental powers. While apparently, as an adminis¬ 
trative body, the Commission is but executing Congressional mandates, 
in its determination of controversies it is exercising judicial authority; 
and in its prescription of future adjustments it is itself enunciating legis¬ 
lative policy. 

Indicative of the present confusing situation relative to dis¬ 
cretion and the separation of powers are the statements of three 
authorities on administrative law. McFarland in his treatise 
dealing with the Federal Trade Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission concludes that “the term ‘legislative’ 
serves to describe subject-matter which the courts leave to the 
discretion of administrative agencies. Every ‘fact’ found by 
the Federal Trade Commission,” he continues, “is treated as a 
matter of ‘law’ in the courts.” Relative to the same subject, 
John Dickinson has pointed out that “discretionary adminis¬ 
trative action is ‘judicial’ and so beyond the reach of civil 
liability.” Finally, the late Ernst Freund attempted to resolve 
the logical difficulty with reference to administration and the 
separation of powers by saying, “The real significance of ad¬ 
ministrative ruling authority then does not lie in any diversion 
of genuine judicial power, but in relieving the judiciary from 
functions in their nature more or less legislative.” 

Fortunately some of our bolder judges have been willing to 
call a spade by its true name. They say that the classical theory 
of the separation of powers is unworkable under modern condi¬ 
tions and that it leads to endless confusion and to judicial 
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sophistry if efforts are made to apply it strictly. The tradi¬ 
tional view that each of the three governmental powers has an 
inherent, indelible nature and that each is exclusive of the other 
two belongs to the limbo of governmental fundamentalism. 

In several instances the theory of the “inherent nature” of 
governmental powers has been cast aside and in its place has 
been put emphasis on expediency and the effectual carrying-out 
of necessary functions. Dean Pound has made a very fruitful 
suggestion in proposing the phrase “division of labor” as the 
equivalent of separation of powers. No apology for such a real¬ 
istic interpretation is necessary; this view—the functional, 
pragmatic one—should be made vocal and dominant. If the 
philosophical cobwebs were cleared away, we should then prob¬ 
ably observe that the choice between alternatives is a problem 
which is common to legislators, judges, and administrators. 

The judiciary’s willingness to sustain discretionary acts will 
undoubtedly increase as there is a wider awareness of the re¬ 
quirements of modem administration. Quick decisions by 
skilled officials are imperative elements of government today, 
at least in some of the most important fields. Other realms of 
administration, such as health inspection and the immigration 
service, depend for their success upon almost complete adminis¬ 
trative finality—as well as upon speed and expertise. The 
courts merely reserve the right to “try the trial.” 

The principal reasons which account for and justify adminis¬ 
trative discretion are the limits of time and limits of aptitude 
of the legislative body, plus the fact that its procedure is slow 
and it is not always in session; then, too, administrative dis¬ 
cretion takes care of urgent matters such as quarantine, pro¬ 
vides opportunity for local variety and detail, makes leeway for 
unknown future conditions, affords the indispensable means 
of handling complex and technical affairs, and tends to obtain 
freedom from party strife. 

But too much generalization about the raison d'etre of dis¬ 
cretionary power is almost sure to be misleading. One of the 
most important points for reviewing tribunals to keep in mind 
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is that striking differences in the character of work done by 
administrative departments also account for vastly different 
problems of discretion. In some cases discretion is life blood, 
while in other departments it is merely a useful appendage. 
Would that all courts could conscientiously affirm the dictum 
of a Missouri tribunal, which prefaced its consideration of a 
case involving discretion by saying: 

In a general way the decisions involving the questions of validity of a 
granted discretion recognize the differences in the nature of the subject 
of regulation or the circumstances under which the discretion is to be 
exercised, so that sometimes on account of the nature of the subject it is 
impractical to lay down a definite or comprehensive rule. 

The fields in which administrative discretion is most fre¬ 
quently challenged are those which depend most upon freedom 
of decision and technical definitiveness. The administrative 
functions which immediately come to mind are taxation, public 
utility regulation, control over business and financial opera¬ 
tions, and various exercises of the police power designed to 
protect health and public safety. Where property rights are 
involved, the courts are usually particularly attentive to com¬ 
plaints against discretion. But now that population is con¬ 
gested, urban dwellers are dependent upon governmental pro¬ 
tection, and maladjustments in one branch of social activity 
so quickly affect all the others, the work of our most important 
administrative departments would soon collapse if the dis¬ 
patch, discretion, and finality required were withheld or frus¬ 
trated. The prevention of a hoof-and-mouth epidemic requires 
that health officers have power summarily to order the destruc¬ 
tion of diseased cattle; the effective regulation of banks and 
public utilities involves discretionary power to investigate 
financial practices and thereafter to enforce necessary changes; 
the speedy demolition of tenements underlies the success of 
housing schemes; expert knowledge alone can determine what 
constitutes a dangerous drug or false and misleading adver¬ 
tising; the government could not long operate if ad valorem 
taxes and other forms of taxation involving administrative 
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judgment and experience could be held up by constant appeals 
to the judiciary. 

The United States has traveled a long way from the situation 
of seventy years ago described by Dean Pound. After the mid¬ 
dle of the nineteenth century, he says, 

we had developed a system of judicial interference with administration. 
Law paralyzing administration was an everyday spectacle. Almost every 
important measure of police or administration encountered an injunction. 
We relied on taxpayers’ suits to prevent waste of public funds and misuse 
of the proceeds of taxation. In many jurisdictions it was not uncommon to 
see collection of taxes needed for the everyday conduct of public business 
restrained by injunction. Our government was one of laws and not of 
men. Administration had become “only a very subordinate agency in the 
whole process of government.” 

The question is not whether discretion should be granted; 
clearly large amounts of it must be made available in many 
cases. The important problem is the manner in which discre¬ 
tion is exercised and the safeguards against abuse of power 
which are provided. 

In appraising the justifiability of granting an increasing 
measure of discretion to American administration, two factors 
should be considered, namely, personnel and techniques. On 
the first point there is a great deal of misunderstanding and 
lack of appreciation. If judges had a high opinion of the public 
service, they would not be nearly so suspicious of discretionary 
powers. But they have not. One reason is that the judiciary 
probably overestimates its own superiority. There is still likely 
to be the feeling that judges are entitled to be the supervisors 
of the governmental machine because they are members of a 
superior class. They find it very hard to believe, as Jerome 
Frank and others have recently shown so convincingly, that 
“judges are human,” too. Of course, the great judges know 
this to be true, and their appreciation of their brethren in the 
administrative field is, therefore, greater. 

Very few judges have studied the progress of public adminis¬ 
tration which has taken place in the last generation. They still 
think of the graft and corruption which was far more common 
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in their youth than it is today. To them bureaucracy means 
mediocrity. Like the public generally, most judges do not seem 
to be aware that the caliber of the American public service has 
improved by great strides in the lifetime of the average living 
person. Nor are they aware that most of the persons who are 
intrusted with important discretionary powers—the physi¬ 
cians, the public utility commissioners, the police officials, the 
insurance commissioners, the labor department executives, 
higher administrators generally—come from the same social 
stratum and are equipped with as ample preparation as are 
judges themselves. More and more they will find college class¬ 
mates holding administrative positions of honor and responsi¬ 
bility. By what mysterious process do these men become essen¬ 
tially arbitrary while judges take on the cloak of strict im¬ 
partiality? 

Some may answer that the difference is found not so much in 
personnel as in the contrasting temper and processes which dis¬ 
tinguish adjudication from administration. Here, again, can¬ 
did analysis reveals that the differences are not so great as they 
are usually assumed to be. True, courts attempt to follow rules, 
principles, precedents; they strive for consistency and certain¬ 
ty. But as writers like Pound, Cook, Llewellyn, and others 
constantly point out, the degree of certainty is not so great in 
practice—nor should it be in theory, they say—as defenders of 
mechanical jurisprudence have assumed. A state of flux, what 
may be called “judicial legislation,” is to be expected particu¬ 
larly in those fields where economic and social changes are 
occurring rapidly. These are the same points, for the most part, 
at which the exercise of administrative discretion is the most 
necessary and important. The work of the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission is a case in point. Rigid rules of law certainly have not 
been fixed for this field. Here, as in other realms of adminis¬ 
tration, trial and error and the gradual development of ad¬ 
ministrative standards relative to competition, a fair price, 
advertising—this is the process which has been used and which, 
experience indicates should be followed in the future. The 
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whole success of such a plan depends upon the co-operation of 
the courts. The administrative agency must have discretion in 
order to lay out new paths, and it must have greater freedom 
from judicial review and reversal in order to create and main¬ 
tain workable standards. 

Administration, too, is guided by rules and principles. And 
the more study that is devoted to so-called judicial rules as 
compared with administrative standards, the less fundamental 
difference do we find to exist. The objectives sought and the 
methods used by courts in arriving at the rule that a father is 
liable for the torts caused by members of his family when driv¬ 
ing the family car do not differ fundamentally from the process 
by which an industrial accident commission establishes a 
standard relative to liability growing out of, but not actually 
in the course of. employment. The development of common- 
law rules, such as the concluding of a contract with the posting 
of a letter, is cut out of the same cloth and follows the same 
experimental stages as does the administrative tribunal when 
it creates a standard for the interchange of freight cars in all 
parts of the country. 

There are many varieties of administrative discretion, to be 
sure. Not all discretionary acts result in the formulation of 
what may be dignified as a standard, a rule, or a principle. 
Some ad hoc decisions involving discretion are laid down from 
case to case—they are not repetitions; others necessitate for¬ 
mal or informal hearings, where the proceeding is much like a 
court of law and where rulings and orders gradually build up 
a set of standards; in still other cases rules have already been 
laid down or have crystallized, so that the application of the 
general rule to the specific case does not require so much de¬ 
liberation and inventiveness. Here, again, we must return to 
the reminder that the requirements and necessities of particu¬ 
lar administrative tasks vary greatly. In some cases the estab¬ 
lishment of an iron-clad standard would defeat the major pur¬ 
pose of the act, while in most instances it is convenient and 
natural to clarify rules. In so far as judges insist that adminis- 
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trators should create definite signposts for the citizen whenever 
possible, such action is commendable; if, however, by failure 
to comprehend the purposes of the law and the exigencies of 
administration they insist upon over-rigidifying administrative 
standards, then such ignorance should be frankly rebuked. 
Moreover, the present tendency in certain fields to try the case 
which has been brought up from an administrative tribunal 
de novo instead of merely “trying the trial,” as appeal courts 
are supposed to do—this invasion of administrative finality 
cannot help but tear down administrative standards and render 
ineffectual legitimate discretionary power. 

The best safeguards to the individual against the abuse of 
discretionary power are to be found in the personnel and pro¬ 
cedural elements just considered. There is no reason why we 
should not be able to recruit judicially minded (i.e., impartial) 
administrators as well as fair-minded judges. As the caliber of 
persons attracted to the administrative service improves, 
additional discretionary power may well be granted. The 
human factor is certainly the most important one. Likewise, 
the individual and society are protected by the growth of 
administrative standards which have as much chance of being 
understood and appreciated by the public as have rules of law. 

Other important safeguards are found in the customary rules 
of procedure and conduct which accompany the exercise of 
discretionary power in this country. If, in certain realms of 
administration, officials are to be given large discretionary 
powers, if legislative and judicial characteristics are to be as¬ 
sumed, if interference from the courts is to be almost complete¬ 
ly withheld, then the best features of court procedure should 
be required in such administrative proceedings. Fortunately 
this condition exists in a highly developed state already, as 
illustrated by the proceedings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the industrial accident commissions, and various 
other administrative bodies. The essential factors of a fair and 
democratic administrative procedure have been discussed so 
fully in numerous places that mere enumeration will suffice. 
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Here, again, it is hazardous to generalize, because a summary 
proceeding such as quarantine would not be subject to all of 
the considerations bearing upon, say, a workmen’s compen e a- 
tion case. 

Generally, however, it may be said that in an administrative 
procedure involving discretion and affecting someone’s rights, 
several important conditions should be present. In the first 
place, there should be adequate notice; affected parties should 
be given knowledge beforehand of the proceeding affecting 
them. There should also be publicity; rights should not 
be alienated in proceedings which take place behind locked 
doors and barred windows. As a general rule, all interests af¬ 
fected, even ancillary ones, should be consulted or be given an 
opportunity to appear. Everyone is entitled to a hearing; but 
this need not be a judicial hearing and it will not always be 
possible to suit everyone’s convenience. The procedure fol¬ 
lowed at the hearing should be adequate; the technicalities of 
court procedure are to be avoided, but all fundamental rules 
guaranteeing a full hearing and fairness to all parties should 
be sought. Means should be provided whereby orders arrived 
at which are arbitrary or capricious can be set aside; the best 
way of accomplishing this is usually the creation of adminis¬ 
trative reviewing machinery. Finally, no man should be the 
judge in his own cause; this statement should be construed 
broadly rather than strictly, however, or else administrative 
reviews would be automatically eliminated. As a matter of 
fact, the United States unquestionably needs special adminis¬ 
trative courts for the hearing of important cases involving a 
controversy between an administrative service and a citizen. 
Such courts would provide another effective safeguard against 
the possibility of abusing large grants of power. 

From every indication, then, the discretionary powers of ad¬ 
ministrators may be expected to increase. It is important that 
judges should become acquainted with the needs and the 
competence of modern administration. The problem of discre¬ 
tion is different for almost every function performed by ad- 
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ministrative officials. Due consideration should be given to this 
fact by the courts. Discretion is not an unusual thing; it is not 
primarily a legal concept—it is the very stuff of daily duties in 
all branches of government. The best defense against the abuse 
of power is to attract the right kind of people to administration. 
The judicial temperament should be held up before public 
servants who will be called upon to administer delegated legis¬ 
lation and regulatory laws. The best features of adjudication 
can be incorporated into the administrative process. The most 
effective guaranties are those of competence and corporate 
discipline—control from within rather than compulsion from 
without. Administration should be aware of its shortcomings, 
conscious of outside controls which will interfere if necessary, 
and confident of its own ability to perform a public trust in a 
satisfactory manner. The judiciary must not be thought of as 
an administrative prop—much less as the official regulator. 
Administration can and must learn to solve its own problems. 
“Not all government can be standardized,” Ernst Freund once 
wrote. “In the ordering of public as of private affairs, there is 
a legitimate place for wisdom and judgment, and even, where 
there are hidden or imperfectly understood forces and agencies, 
for speculation and chance.” 
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A THEORY OF ORGANIZATION IN PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION 

By JOHN M. GAUS 


M OST of us in middle-class residential neighborhoods 

in^the United States are familiar with the institu¬ 
tion known as the “Book Club.” The Book Club 
arises out of the desire of various individuals in the neighbor¬ 
hood for an opportunity to read a number of current books al¬ 
though handicapped by an income too small to permit each 
person to purchase the books which he would like to read. This 
handicap is overcome by a very simple but effective arrange¬ 
ment whereby a club is formed, officers elected, and contribu¬ 
tions made to a single fund sufficient in size to purchase a num¬ 
ber of the desired books. These are then circulated during the 

course of the year, and at the end they are generally auctioned 

% 

off to the members. The funds that are obtained from the auc¬ 
tions are usually used as a part of the capital for the purchase 
of the books for the next year. 

I mention this simple and casual device because it offers us 
an example of the role of organization. That role is one of 
creation. Organization is sometimes viewed as a limitation— 
occasionally a necessary limitation—upon the freedom of the 
individual who is a member of or who is otherwise affected by 
it. This view is based upon a superficial notion of its nature 
and meaning. Its function is to widen the opportunities and 
resources of those for whom it is established. Thus the mem¬ 
bers of the Book Club can obtain books otherwise denied 
them. Organization is the arrangement of personnel for fa¬ 
cilitating the accomplishment of some agreed purpose through 
the allocation of functions and responsibilities. It is the re¬ 
lating of efforts and capacities of individuals and groups en- 
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gaged upon a common task, in such a way as to secure the 
desired objective with the least friction and the most satisfac¬ 
tion to those for whom the task is done and those engaged in 
the enterprise. 

The word “organization” is frequently used in such a way 
as to imply a mechanical, non-human quality. But the human 
beings who are the units of an organization are supposed to 
act in accordance with some predetermined objective stand¬ 
ard so that their subjective desires and wishes will not in¬ 
terfere with the ultimate attainment of the purpose of the 
organization. Let us remember also that this objective stand¬ 
ard is the product of human deliberation and choice, and not of 
some external, non-human, and mechanical force. 

Since organization consists of people brought into a certain 
relationship because of a humanly evolved purpose, it is clear 
that it should be flexible rather than rigid. There will be con¬ 
stant readjustments necessary because of personalities and 
other natural forces and because of the unpredicted and unpre¬ 
dictable situations confronted in its operation. This flexibility 
is complementary to the very nature of the organization, 
namely, the achievement through collective effort of some pur¬ 
pose or objective which a number of persons have evolved. 

Now the introduction of purpose raises problems of adminis¬ 
tration that are far-reaching. Each member of the organiza¬ 
tion must have as good a comprehension as possible of the 
relationship of his particular function and responsibility in the 
organization to that ultimate purpose if his work is to be done 
intelligently and effectively. There is evidence from many 
quarters and from many kinds of activity and experience sup¬ 
porting the further conclusion that the best effort of the indi¬ 
vidual is not put forth unless he feels that he has some share in 
the creating of that purpose or some participation in determin¬ 
ing how that purpose shall be made effective by the organiza¬ 
tion of which he is a member. A casual example of this has 
recently come to my knowledge. One of my students employed 
as an unskilled worker in a gang loading and unloading meat 
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at a conveyer in a packing plant occasionally noticed a low- 
grade meat being included in an order calling for a higher 
quality. This occasionally happens in this particular plant 
when the person responsible for this action feels that the firm 
to which the meat is being sent is careless in its inspection and 
has a clientele which is not sufficiently educated to differences 
in quality. When this misclassification of the meat occurs, my 
friend informs me that a change in the morale of this group of 
unskilled workers, drawn from the slums of a great city, is 
registered at once. Significant looks are interchanged. The 
men relax, shrug their shoulders, and make cynical comments. 
Within their own limited, almost mechanical, minor part in 
the elaborate organization of the plant they nevertheless are 
sensitive even to this relatively minor disharmony, if it is 
assumed that the purpose of such an organization is to supply 
meats of a given quality at a related price. 

It is important for each individual to know his function and 
responsibility in the organization so that there will be no un¬ 
certainty and hesitation in the integration of his actions with 
those of the other members of the organization. It is also im¬ 
portant from the point of view of the morale of the organization 
that he have some sense of being a part of the total organiza¬ 
tion through having a pride in the purpose which it serves and 
a right to participate in determining the way in which that 
purpose may best be achieved so far as the area of his own 
responsibility is concerned. It is for this reason that the most 
successful administrator is revealed as possessing leadership in 
the sense that he effectively wins the active consent and sup¬ 
port of a substantial part of the members of his organization. 
It will be found upon analysis that even the so-called “driver” 
who is rated as a successful administrator is influential really 
because some positive and assertive quality which he evinces 
secures response and consent. This situation (which has been 
explored by Ordway Tead and others) needs here no further 
discussion. It is enough to point out its decisive importance in 
developing a point of view concerning the nature and meaning 
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of organization. Organization must provide, that is, through 
its principles and their application, for the continuous winning 
of consent of a great number of people in the formulation of 
and movement toward a purpose. 

The immediate bearing of this winning of consent upon 
organization is the importance which is thereby attached to 
the function which we may call co-ordination. By definition we 
have found that organization includes persons who are related 
in their efforts to achieve some agreed purpose. Co-ordination 
is the task of obtaining this active consent of these persons in 
their day-to-day activity through the careful allocation of func¬ 
tions, the co-operative evolving of working policy, the securing 
and making available of relevant knowledge, the determination 
of priorities in processes and activities, the delimitation and 
focusing of efforts and resources, and the recruiting and canal¬ 
izing of the ideas and energies of the persons in the organiza¬ 
tion. Obviously as the organization grows not only larger but 
more refined and detailed with an increasing division of labor, 
this problem of co-ordination becomes increasingly difficult. It 
requires both an art and a science challenging intellectual effort 
of the highest quality. The simplest organization of personnel 
is to be seen in the everyday task of lifting heavy objects with 
the aid of some rhythmic system where a simple, almost inborn 
rule-of-thumb scheme of co-operative effort is adequate. But 
the Book Club may involve more difficulty if the tastes of the 
members vary greatly. If the Book Club in turn becomes a 
great metropolitan library system, the problem of organization 
becomes increasingly difficult. What is one to say, then, of the 
difficulty of the task of administering all of the functions of 
collective or civic housekeeping of a great metropolis of which 
the library system is only one of a multitude of activities? 
Here the problem of organization may be seen as of first-rate 
importance, and its creative role obvious. 

In the simpler organization of the Book Club it is possible 
for a single individual, or perhaps a committee of three or five, 
to handle all the necessary work. A secretary, let us say, sends 
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out cards for the annual autumn meeting, arranges to have the 
meeting at his home, collects the annual dues, proposes a list 
of books to be purchased after having made a study of the book 
reviews and publishers’ lists for the current season, purchases 
the books, and distributes them weekly. The members may 
reimburse the secretary by adding a small sum to their con¬ 
tribution for the purchase of books. There are obvious limita¬ 
tions in this arrangement, and more probably the function of 
determining policy, such as the selection of books to be pur¬ 
chased, will be retained by the club as a whole through some 
system of balloting. But when we come to a metropolitan li¬ 
brary system, the sheer increase in the size of the problem 
quite apart from its qualitative change forces a more elaborate 
organization. It may be necessary, for example, to assign the 
purchasing function not only to one part—the purchasing unit 
—of the organization but to subdivide that part on the basis 
of the subject matter of the books. Thus one person will be 
charged with keeping informed concerning books relating to 
engineering, selecting those most suitable for purchase by the 
library system from the point of view of the citizens using the 
library, and the general responsibility for this particular func¬ 
tion. As this process of division and subdivision continues with 
the increasing size and the more varied purposes of the organi¬ 
zation, a new functional element may be recognized. The or¬ 
ganization itself may become so large in terms of the number of 
persons employed, their functions may become so specialized 
in terms of subdivisions of the content matter dealt with, that 
the effective co-ordination of these activities requires of the 
responsible administrative head more knowledge concerning 
his organization and the problems that confront it than he finds 
time to secure. He is unable to know, for example, that Jones 
who is employed down in subsection C of section A is breaking 
down in his part of the work of the organization because he 
feels that he has not had the same treatment in the matter of 
hours or wages or recognition that Brown in another subsection 
has received. He may have a vague sense that something is 
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holding up effective work in that particular unit; beyond that 
he is unable to go. Again, he may have no means of determin¬ 
ing whether the expenditures in one unit for certain materials 
are out of proportion with expenditures for the same materials 
in another unit. In short, he has no accurate standards by 
which he can appraise and evaluate the activities of the differ¬ 
ent units and maintain a standard of work which will be so 
obviously objective and impersonal as to convey a sense of its 
fairness and justice so essential to good morale. 

Thus, as the organization has grown in size and become sub¬ 
divided in structure, in addition to applying the principle of 
direct delegation of authority in a line which leads from the 
highest officer to the lowest, a new principle has come to be 
applied—the principle of the auxiliary technical staff service 
supplementing the line service. The arrangement of personnel 
in terms of the line of authority, responsibility, and importance 
of duty in the realization of the purpose of the organization in¬ 
cludes both those who are concerned primarily on their respec¬ 
tive levels with the content matter of the purpose of the organi¬ 
zation (such as libraries, highways, or forest preservation) and 
who thus constitute the line services, and those whose major 
function it is to facilitate the work of the first group and enable 
them to do their work more effectively and with less cost and 
effort and hence are the staff and auxiliary services. In this 
latter group are two classes. There are those who have to do 
with finance, personnel, materials, and the preparation of re¬ 
ports, who may be called the “auxiliary” technical staff officers, 
and those who assist the chief administrative directive officials 
and who may be called the “general” staff officers. We may 
borrow the usage of Urwick and refer to them as administrative 
staff officers in contrast to (and yet also supplementary to) the 
auxiliary or technical staff officers of the first group. 

Obviously the task of formulating a concept of organization 
now becomes more complex as the analysis is pushed further. 
We must make great effort to keep the argument as clear as 
possible for the purpose of this discussion, just as the concept 
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must be as clear as possible in the minds of the members of any 
organization if each is to be able to visualize his own place, 
function, and responsibility. The guiding principle which is 
necessary here is, as Taylor emphasizes, function. In an organi¬ 
zation based upon the principle of function Taylor and his fol¬ 
lowers have stated that relationships are determined by the 
problems confronted, the types and capacities of the persons 
who are in the organization, the need for a clear yet flexible 
line of authority and responsibility, the assignment of a limited 
function with unlimited authority within its area to each indi¬ 
vidual member of the organization, the co-operation of these 
specialized parts, and the inventing of means of measuring the 
operations performed. In essence, as Farquhar has noted, such 
a scheme of organization may be termed “instructional organi¬ 
zation.” He adds that this conception of functional or instruc¬ 
tional organization has for its fundamental idea “expert knowl¬ 
edge coupled with authority to make that knowledge effective 
in practice.” 

With this rise of the importance of such auxiliary technical 
staff services, two problems appear. What is the authority of 
the director of personnel, or of purchases, or of finance, or of 
reporting in relationship to the authority of a bureau chief in 
one of the line departments? Related to it is the second prob¬ 
lem : Will any one administrative chief have the time or ability 
to co-ordinate so many different units of government reporting 
to him? 

A reconsideration of the principle of function does much to 
clarify the possible conflict in responsibility and authority be¬ 
tween the line official and the auxiliary official. In the ad¬ 
ministration of personnel functions, for example, it is the 
function of the director of personnel to be accurately informed 
concerning the needs of the various departments, on the one 
hand, and the market supply of available, adequately equipped 
recruits, on the other. It is also his function to see that the de¬ 
tailed application of personnel policy in one department does 
not create dissatisfaction on the part of members of another 
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department who may feel themselves less favorably treated. 
There may be concrete differences in interpretation by a chief 
of bureau in the line department and the director of personnel 
as to salary standards or as to the effectiveness of the recruiting 
system in supplying adequately equipped persons. This, how¬ 
ever, is largely not a problem of organization as such but either 
of the quality of the particular persons in the organization and 
their own capacity to reach a mutually acceptable compromise, 
or of the ability of higher administrative chiefs if necessary to 
adjust the conflict. 

There may come, however, differences of opinion between 
the line officer and the technical staff officer which involve more 
than may readily be measured by the accepted standards 
adopted for that particular auxiliary service. A dispute may 
arise, for example, between the director of finance and the head 
of the Navy Department as to the amount of income to be 
allotted to naval expenditure. The director of finance has the 
problem of making preliminary estimates for a balanced budg¬ 
et, while the naval authority must meet the responsibility 
placed upon him by reason of the general international policy 
of the state and the existing state of affairs internationally. 
Hence a third department is directly affected also, namely, the 
State Department, or Foreign Office, and of course other de¬ 
partments have an intimate interest since their budgets may 
be—and indeed must be—affected by the decision to be 
reached. 

The determination of this dispute should now pass from the 
two departments concerned, if we accept the principle of func¬ 
tion. It should be lodged with the highest political authority 
in the organization, the Cabinet, with its presiding chief execu¬ 
tive, whether Prime Minister, President, or by whatever title 
he may be called. A decision having been reached by this re¬ 
sponsible authority, as is functionally correct, there remains to 
the director of finance the sole function and responsibility of 
executing the decision so far as the financial function is con¬ 
cerned, and to the line officers the execution of the substan- 
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tive policy in naval and foreign affairs. Thus the auxiliary 
officer is performing the function of facilitation and imple¬ 
mentation with a body of knowledge and a point of view im¬ 
portant to and, it is to be hoped, influential upon the formula¬ 
tion of general policy by the line department, but not decisive. 
The budget officer will be responsible for providing in the 
financial plan for funds sufficient to enable the naval authori¬ 
ties to build and maintain the ships which it is politically 
determined are necessary for effectuating the national foreign 
policy. 

The other difficult problem arising out of this increase in 
specialized agencies within the organization due to the prin¬ 
ciple of function is that of the effective, ultimate co-ordination 
of all of these parts into a coherent, unified, working program 
directly related to the major purpose of the organization. The 
problem may be stated thus: Is it humanly possible for one 
man or a group of colleagues to administer wisely the duties 
which have been placed upon the government of the United 
States, the British Empire or the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, or the American Telegraph and Telephone Com¬ 
pany or the Standard Oil Company? Is it possible so to arrange 
the flow of business and responsibility that, however great in 
size the unit and however, complicated its problems, one man 
or a group of colleagues can successfully administer the whole? 
Even if we were to accept the view of one school of observers 
who state flatly that there is a maximum limit in terms of size 
for an efficient organization, and turn to the smaller units, we 
should still find it, I think, no easy task to suggest the solution 
of this problem for a modern metropolis or one of the depart¬ 
ment stores or chain of grocery stores operating within it. 
There are able students of this problem who reject the view 
that there is a size limitation in operation here. Concerning 
this controversy the evidence seems to be, certainly at the 
present time, inconclusive. But whatever the size of the unit, 
the problem remains in the great number of large organizations 
such as our national states and metropolitan cities. 
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It is here that the function of the second type of staff service, 
which relates to and partakes of both the auxiliary technical 
staff service and the line department, may be discerned. The 
administrative staff has the function of clarifying the issues 
and materials involved in any final decision on policy as pre¬ 
sented to the highest policy-making authority, and reporting 
back to the technical staff and line officials the policy agreed 
upon in consequence. Those who perform such functions have 
an importance often concealed by their titles. Sometimes they 
are called private secretaries, sometimes they are called ad¬ 
ministrative assistants or executive assistants; but whatever 
their title (and this should be recognized as an important prob¬ 
lem in itself), they are general administrative staff assistants 
or aids to the chief executive. As Urwick points out, drawing 
upon the studies of Graicunas, there is a limit to the “span of 
attention” which is psychologically possible for the individual 
administrator and an administrative counterpart which has 
been termed “the span of control.” Hence if the organization 
grows more refined and complex, it might become ineffective 
because too many auxiliary and line units are reporting to the 
person or persons with the function of central co-ordination, 
whose span of attention and of control would become too far 
extended for wise decisions. It is the function of the general 
administrative staff assistants to prevent this by canalizing the 
reports and communications of the numerous line and technical 

staff officers into fewer channels. 

Light is thrown on this problem by the administrative ex¬ 
perience in the World War of the British and the American 
governments and by the administrative problems which have 
developed at Washington during i 933 _ 3 6 - When Mr. Lloyd 
George outlined, as prime minister, the plan of his new coali¬ 
tion government to establish a War Cabinet, in a speech in the 
House of Commons in 1916, he remarked that it was impossible 
to wage a war through a Sanhedrin. Even before the War the 
British Cabinet had become dangerously large in numbers, and 
the difficulty of exercising the final control of national policy 
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was serious. When to this organization the new war agencies 
were added, the result was disastrous. Not only was there con¬ 
fusion and uncertainty in the determination of priorities and 
the points on which effort should first be concentrated, but 
there was even a lack of clarity as to the decisions which might 
have been taken at a Cabinet meeting, and no adequate means 
of insuring the execution by various departments of decisions 
affecting them. The new War Cabinet which was established 
was small in numbers (having at most seven members). Its 
function was more strictly confined to the determination of 
ultimate policy and co-ordination of the numerous depart¬ 
ments, since its members held no departmental portfolios and 
thus could devote all their time and energy to the single func¬ 
tion of policy formulation and co-ordination and the expression 
of this policy in Parliament. 

Even more suggestive, however, was the adoption for the 
first time in British history of the practice of keeping regular 
records of the business transacted at the Cabinet meeting, the 
the preparation of agenda for each meeting, and the provision 
of means of following up the decisions taken by transmitting 
the decisions to the departments concerned and reporting back 
the subsequent action taken. Thus a Secretariat was estab¬ 
lished to perform these functions. The utility of this staff of 
the Secretary and his ten assistant secretaries is revealed by 
the following paragraph in the first report of the War Cabinet 

(1917): 

In addition to these primary duties the War Cabinet Secretariat pro¬ 
vides the British Section of the Secretariat of the Inter-Allied Confer¬ 
ences, of the Supreme War Council at Versailles, the Secretariat of the 
Imperial War Cabinet, and the Secretariat of the majority of the Sub- 
Committees working in connection with the War Cabinet. The War Cabi¬ 
net Secretariat is built up on the nucleus of the Secretariat of the Com¬ 
mittee of Imperial Defense, which provided a system of liaison officers 
between the Committee and the Admirality, War Office, India Office, and 
Colonial Office. This system has now been extended. Additional officers 
have been added, so that a liaison is now established between the War 
Cabinet Secretariat and all the Departments of the Government. This 
provides yet another means of securing touch between the War Cabinet 
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and the various Government Departments. The Secretariat has also de¬ 
veloped an organization for the rapid distribution of documents dealing 
with inter-departmental matters of all kinds, which is by no means the 
least important branch of its work. 

In addition to the War Cabinet Secretariat there was created a small 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat to assist the Prime Minister in the discharge 
of the heavy responsibilities which fall upon him under the War Cabinet 

system. 

How great an innovation this organization was in the British 
system is indicated by the objections made to its continuance 
at the close of the war and during the period in which the Lloyd 
George Coalition gradually lost political support. Neverthe¬ 
less, successive governments have continued the institution and 
it has without doubt established its usefulness as a part of the 
normal administrative system. Indeed, in recent years another 
Cabinet staff agency for research and the formulation of eco¬ 
nomic questions has been added—the Economic Advisory 
Council. 

The problem of obtaining definitive final statement of policy, 
which was so acute in Great Britain because of the nature of 
the Cabinet system, was, of course, not so pressing at Washing¬ 
ton where the presidential system rests on the practice of vest¬ 
ing in the President final authority in determining the policy 
of the administration; nevertheless, here, too, in the early days 
of the War, as war agencies increased rapidly, it was found 
necessary to improvise new administrative devices. Thus, in 
addition to the regular Cabinet, there was established the 
Council of National Defense; and with the rapid increase in the 
number of departments with major responsibilities relating to 
civilian mobilization, and particularly with the use of various 
essential war materials and manufactured goods, there eventu¬ 
ally developed the War Industries Board as the central policy- 
formulating agency for dealing with American industry, organ¬ 
ized on the basis of the various commodities. Meanwhile 
President Wilson called for the presentation of a weekly “Con¬ 
spectus, M as he termed it, of the state of the nation and of the 
war preparations in particular, to be prepared by Edwin F. 
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Gay and a staff of economists and statisticians, and based upon 
pertinent data supplied by all the departments of government. 
It is interesting to note that the title of this unit (assigned to 
the War Industries Board) was the Central Bureau of Planning 
and Statistics, and that the term “Planning” was inserted in 
this title at the suggestion of Mr. Henry S. Dennison, a disciple 
of Frederick Taylor. 

Although this administrative structure was dismantled at 
the accession to power of the Harding administration, eight 
years later when Mr. Hoover was elected to the presidency he 
secured legislation authorizing the establishment of three 
major secretaryships in the Executive Office. Henceforth the 
business from the departments, relations with the public, and 
the preparation of materials useful to the President in formu¬ 
lating his documents and addresses were canalized through 
these secretaryships. 

This arrangement was continued by President Franklin 
Roosevelt when he entered the White House. At the same time, 
as a result of his Recovery Program, there was a great increase 
in the number of major government departments. Soon he was 
substituting for one of the two weekly Cabinet meetings a 
meeting of the group which he entitled “The Executive Coun¬ 
cil,” subsequently merged with the National Emergency Coun¬ 
cil, which included the older Cabinet posts and the heads of the 
new, important Recovery departments, and also the Director 
of the Budget. He also established a secretaryship of this 
Council. There were created, as evidence showed the import¬ 
ance and necessity of co-ordinating many activities, a number 
of interdepartmental committees. Among these was the Com¬ 
mittee on Statistics (now by statute the Central Statistical 
Board) which soon developed, under its Chairman, a function 
of interpreting the various observable and recorded tendencies 
that recalls the work of Dr. Gay and the Bureau of Planning 
and Statistics during the World War. The chairman, Dr. W. H. 
Riefler, was also named as Economic Adviser to the Executive 
Council. Increasingly the Secretary of the Council and the 
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Economic Adviser were called upon to formulate policies re¬ 
quiring the co-ordination of agencies and powers distributed 
widely through many departments. 

It should be noted that one of the bases of criticism advanced 
against the continuance of the Cabinet secretaryship in Great 
Britain at the time of the fall of the Lloyd George Coalition 
Government was the view that this official had become more 
powerful, through his preparation of business for the Cabinet 
and the execution of its decisions, than most of the depart¬ 
mental heads. This was due not only to the nature of his duties, 
as just mentioned, but also to the close association with the 
Prime Minister necessitated by those duties. It is significant 
that the Executive Secretary of the Executive Council also 
apparently, and equally of necessity, bore a share of the task 
of gathering the materials to be used in formulating political 
policy by the President. We see here a position corresponding 
closely to that of the chief secretary in the ancient king’s 
household—a position at once ministerial and circumscribed 
by the decisions of the political chiefs whom he serves, and yet 
also with a region of discretion in which his powers or, more 
accurately, his influence is determined by the tempo of the 
events, the situation within party ranks, the relationship of the 
presidency (or crown) to other governing institutions and his 
own personality. One may come across similar positions of 
more limited importance and scope in many more humble 
organizations. By nature of its relationship the secretaryship 
must always be a place of decisive importance either in a small 
commercial enterprise or in the League of Nations. 

An important function complementary to that of preparing 
the materials from which co-ordinated policy may be formu¬ 
lated by the responsible political leaders is that of following up 
the decisions taken. This includes their transmission to the 
agencies charged with their execution, and the recording and 
measurement of results in quantitative and qualitative form. 
The invention of units of measurement of the work of line 
departments is no easy matter, yet upon it rest the chief possi- 
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bilities of progress, not only in administration, but also in the 
substitution of more objective data from which political opin¬ 
ion may develop. It is interesting to find a recognition of the 
importance of this staff function in a report by Joseph Stalin 
on the operation of the central government in the U.S.S.R. 

The proper organization of supervision of fulfilment of decisions is of 
decisive importance in the struggle against bureaucracy and routine. 
Are the decisions of the leading organizations carried out by the bureau¬ 
crats, or do they pigeonhole them? Are they carried out properly, or are 
they distorted? Is the apparatus working honestly and in a Bolshevik 
manner, or is it running at a loose end? These things can be learned in 
time only if supervision of the fulfilment of decisions is properly orga¬ 
nized. The proper organization of supervision of the fulfilment of deci¬ 
sions is like a searchlight which throws a flood of light on the manner in 
which the apparatus is working at any time, and drags the bureaucrats 
into the light of day. We can say with certainty that nine-tenths of our 
failures and hitches are due to the lack of a properly organized system of 
supervising the fulfilment of decisions. There cannot be any doubt that 
had there been such a system of supervising fulfilment, the failures and 
hitches would certainly have been averted. 

But, in order that supervision of fulfilment of decisions may achieve 
its purpose, two conditions at least are necessary: first, that the super¬ 
vision of fulfilment of decisions be systematic and not sporadic; second, 
that the work of supervising the fulfilment of decisions in all the links of 
the Party Soviet and business organizations shall be in charge, not of 
second-rate people, but of people with authority, the leaders of the 
organizations themselves. 

The organization of supervision of the fulfilment of decisions is of 
supreme importance for the central leading institutions. Owing to its 
form of organization, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection cannot satis¬ 
fy the requirements of a well-organized system of supervising the fulfil¬ 
ment of decisions. Several years ago, when our economic work was sim¬ 
pler and less satisfactory, and when we could expect that it was possible 
to inspect the work of all the commissariats and of all the business organi¬ 
zations the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection was good enough. But 
now, when our economic work has grown to an enormous extent and has 
become more complicated, and when it is no longer necessary, nor possible 
to inspect it from one centre, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection must 
be reorganized. What we need now is not an inspectorate, but the super¬ 
vision of the fulfilment of the decisions of the centre—what we need now 
is the control of the fulfilment of the decisions of the centre. We now need 
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an organization that will not set itself the universal aim of inspecting 
everything and everybody but which will concentrate its attention on the 
work of control, on the work of supervising the fulfilment of the decisions 
of the central bodies of the Soviet Government. The only organization 
that can fulfil this function is a Commission of Soviet Control of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., which shall work under 
the instructions of the Council of People’s Commissars and have its repre¬ 
sentatives in the districts who will be independent of the local authorities. 
And in order that this organization may have sufficient authority and be 
able, in the event of necessity, to take proceedings against any responsible 
worker, the candidates for the Commission of Soviet Control must be 
nominated by the Party Congress and endorsed by the Council of Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissars and the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 
I think that only such an organization can tighten up Soviet control and 

Soviet discipline. 

This statement brings out clearly the close connection be¬ 
tween an accurate reporting on the operation of the govern¬ 
ment departments and the formulation of ultimate political 

policy. 

Thus by applying the principle of function, we may evolve 
a theory of organization in which one may differentiate between 
the regular line organization, the auxiliary technical staff serv¬ 
ice, and the general administrative staff service. Do these 
terms imply any hierarchy of authority, or do they suggest that 
it is the task of the staff services to plan and think, and of the 
first to execute loyally? Not if we follow carefully the implica¬ 
tions of the principle of function or reflect upon essential con¬ 
tributions to be made by the line official, no matter how hum¬ 
ble, to an understanding of the problems of realizing the pur¬ 
poses of the organization. Thinking and planning are a part of 
the task of every individual, if the policies that are evolved in 
order to realize the purposes of the organization are to be re¬ 
flected in the day-to-day decisions. Let us examine this point 
in terms of a specific example, in view of the loose and careless 
employment of the term “planning” in general discussions of 
government. 

It is frequently assumed that a plan is to be evolved by a 
special agency with research facilities at its command and that 
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this plan is then to be executed by the various line departments 
with the auxiliary technical staff agencies assisting in providing 
the necessary personnel and similar arrangements. Anyone 
familiar with, let us say, the problem of developing a land plan 
and policy will realize at once that such a procedure would be 
fatal to any satisfactory results. In the first place, every gov¬ 
ernment has some powers and functions relating to land prob¬ 
lems scattered about in several departments. Thus at Wash¬ 
ington we have many bureaus in the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, such as the United States Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, directly concerned with land policy, 
as are the National Park Service and the Land Office in the 
Department of the Interior, and the Engineering Corps of the 
Army. Sometimes there will be important differences in out¬ 
look and emphasis among these. For example, the United 
States Reclamation Service in the Department of the Interior 
may strongly favor the extension of an irrigation program by 
one method, the Engineering Corps may be skeptical of the 
project with its bearing upon navigable streams, while the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture may feel that both points of view fail to take adequate 
account of many important factors in agriculture. Even if it 
were possible for some agency, not related to any of these men¬ 
tioned, to outline a land policy to be executed by them, it is 
perfectly obvious that the lack of sympathetic and co-ordinated 
effort on the part of those who would have to do the detailed 
work would be fatal to the plan. 

It is equally true that each one of these agencies in its every¬ 
day activities takes steps which in themselves should represent 
or reflect important decisions of policy and which, therefore, 
should be related to some commonly agreed-upon land pro¬ 
gram. It is clear, therefore, that all these agencies should par¬ 
ticipate in formulating such a program in order to insure its 
effective execution. It is also true that essential as this experi¬ 
ence and information are to the formulating of such a program, 
there will, nevertheless, be inadequacies and gaps which must 
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be supplemented by those not committed in their outlook by 
reason of membership in one of these organizations. For ex¬ 
ample, there may be inadequate attention to possibilities of 
industrial development through the provision of cheap power 
supplies or the development of new transportation facilities. 
Again, the officials experienced in various types’of land admin¬ 
istration may not have had occasion to note certain trends in 
population or in the organization of public finance with ulti¬ 
mate important effect upon the use of land and the location of 
settlement and industry. All this must be brought to bear along 
with the experience of the various officials scattered in many 
departments. It is here that the general administrative staff 
assistant can be of great importance in serving, so to speak, as 
both a catalyst and as a precipitant. He must be a catalyst in 
breaking up and dissolving, as genially as his personality will 
permit, the rigidity of the departmental outlook so familiar to 
students not only of government departments but of universi¬ 
ties or professions. He must be a precipitant in supplying a 
point about which these various atoms of experience and 
knowledge can recrystallize in a new program embracing the 
contributions not only of many departments but of a number 
of governmental interest groups and civic organizations pos¬ 
sessing a special interest in or relationship to the problem at 
issue. Thus the administrative staff assistant is not a “fifth 
wheel,” nor does he have exclusively the task of planning. He 
is helpless and unnecessary without the intimate knowledge 
and practical observation available to the line official, and the 
latter is only half-wise unless this function of bringing other 
related experience and knowledge from every possible source 
is capably performed. 

The number of these general administrative staff aids which 
a chief executive will require naturally will vary with the extent 
of the functions undertaken by the unit of government over 
which the chief executive presides. He will certainly require— 
for the general ordering of the business of the Cabinet, the 
preparation of agenda, and the following-up in the departments 
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concerned with the decisions arrived at—a general secretary. 

If we take the government of the United States as an example, 
he will need also a staff officer for co-ordinating materials rele¬ 
vant to physical-resource planning, another for the co-ordina¬ 
tion of materials relating to defense, a third for transport, a 
fourth for money, credit, and finance, and a fifth for social 
welfare. Their task requires that they familiarize themselves 
with the work done in the various line departments which re¬ 
lates to their respective fields, and that they present to the 
chief executive and the Cabinet a comprehensive conspectus of 
this work, its interrelations and its overlappings. This is a dif¬ 
ficult and delicate business. It is easy for each to become an¬ 
other and a rival source of policy in an already overpopulated 
area. Unless they can convince the respective departments that 
they genuinely facilitate access to the chief executive for 
policies in the early stages of their formulation, they are hin¬ 
drances and not helps to the improvement of central co-ordi¬ 
nation and administration. The function of planning, in short, 
is not to be relegated to a separate class of officials; nor is it to 
go by default for lack of steady responsible initiation and fol¬ 
low-up. Each member of the line department should be stimu¬ 
lated to see his task in the light of relevant operations in other 
units, and this is to be encouraged and facilitated by'the staff 
officer—and his assistants—in the field of activity concerned, 
with an assurance, by reason of his position, that the resultant 
plans will not languish in the files and reports, but will be 
brought within the current of business flowing up to the desk 
of the chief executive. 

Incidentally the rise of these staff services, both technical 
and general, may help us to answer the complaint that is some¬ 
times made that modern specialized organization destroys in¬ 
itiative and turns every occupation into a narrow routine. 
Actually it enormously widens the number of opportunities and 
increases the number of positions which call for the use of 
intelligence, imagination, training, and intellectual effort gen¬ 
erally. Taylor himself once remarked that “almost all shops 
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are under-officered.” Lord Haldane records that he used to tell 
his army officers that “thinking is very cheap.” 

Some observers have rightly pointed out that the problem 
of organization will be greatly affected—and that favorably— 
by a devolution of functions and responsibilities, now so nu¬ 
merous as to overburden most departments, to other govern¬ 
mental areas or to economic groups on the principle of “self- 
government in industry.” I accept the view that there is much 
promise in this tendency toward regionalism and its economic 
counterpart, but I must point out that while this may supply 
some relief, it creates new problems of control which the cen¬ 
tral organization must solve if the devolution is to be success¬ 
ful. Self-government in industry raises, as we are beginning to 
appreciate, very serious problems such as the nature of the 
organization and the representation, for example, of the inter¬ 
ests of finance, manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, consum¬ 
ers, members of different labor organizations, and large units 
within the industries as against small units. It raises difficult 
questions of the power of self-governing groups to fix prices, 
define qualities, weights, and measures, and adopt procedures 
and practices which may affect non-members. We are also 
aware of the complex relationship between a central govern¬ 
ment and a local regional government to which authority has 
been delegated. There is, therefore, no royal road which avoids 
these complicated traffic points in organization. Our principle 
of function indicates a general possibility in this matter of 
devolution rather than provides a concrete solution whereby 
relief may be secured for the overburdened central govern¬ 
ments. The most hopeful possibility is that through these re¬ 
gional and economic units we may obtain more numerous 
points at which statesmanship may be recruited. It may be 
possible to tap greater resources in the way of ability and pub¬ 
lic spirit through, for example, the principles suggested in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and through the stimulation 
of regional and local governmental policies, than is possible in 
the single national center and system. 
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A theory of organization must include some answer to the 
question, “What keeps the people in this organization working 
together?” If the theory is adequate, it will include a recog¬ 
nition of the fact that in no human organization will you get a 
complete co-ordination and coherence of human effort. The 
wellsprings of human activity are too deep and difficult to dis¬ 
cern to enable us to provide a formula which will arouse the 
active and positive effort and loyalty of every individual. Cer¬ 
tain generalizations may, however, be hazarded. We have no 
example of a system in which coercion by physical force has 
provided, over any considerable length of time, an efficient 
system of administration. We do know that coercion through 
the attraction of financial rewards is more satisfactory, but it 
has certain inadequacies and risks which must be recognized. 
If there develops a feeling that the award of recognition of indi¬ 
vidual effort through the assignment of financial advance or 
prestige is not based upon fair and just measurements, the in¬ 
centive is rapidly transformed into something destroying any 
possible hope of success. It is largely for this reason, therefore, 
that the auxiliary technical staff service, providing objective 
standards in matters of personnel, is so important. There is 
here another illustration of the fact that what may appear to 
be an inhuman standardization is actually the best safeguard 
of decent human relationships in a large organization. Flexi¬ 
bility in making adjustments for the unusual case one must 
naturally accept as necessary and inevitable; but the main¬ 
tenance of scientifically measurable standards is, in the long 
run, more humane than leaving personnel relationships to be 
determined by the whim or caprice of a fallible individual. 

But even with the most just administration of the personnel 
policy so far as financial rewards are concerned, there still re¬ 
mains the problem of appealing to that final source of energy 
and power in each individual, not to be discovered easily or 
casually. Let one of our most experienced and most honored 
administrators speak on this point. In an address before the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science Joseph B. 
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Eastman, the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, re¬ 
marked : 

It is a tenet held by many that the desire for financial gain is the only 
motive which will impel men to their best endeavors. I challenge that 
tenet wholeheartedly. I was brought up in a minister’s family; I have 
enjoyed the friendship of doctors, school teachers, and professors; and I 
have had some opportunity to observe men in public life, as well as many 
engaged in business. My very profound belief is that the best things 
which have been done in the world have been impelled by higher motives 
than the desire for financial gain, that these higher motives have an in¬ 
fluence much more widespread than is commonly supposed, and that the 
desire for gain, while it may impel to certain valuable endeavors, never 
impels the best and often impels the worst. 

One may shift the point of view from the individual to 
whose finest qualities one is appealing to that of the organiza¬ 
tion as a whole and point out that here, too, the need for formu¬ 
lating some appeal supplementary to the financial is important. 
As Tead remarks, “In group thinking the new ideas evolved 
are more than the sum of individual ideas.” This means that 
the organization cannot even formulate its fullest and richest 
purpose unless there is a sense of belonging and of participation 
widely diffused among all its members. 

If it be objected that the concept of administration, which 
is here set forth, offers a standard far beyond what is viewed 
by the man in the streets as the nature of government (which 
he is likely to label “just politics”), one answer is that it was 
only a short fifty years ago that the first major personnel policy 
was written into law in the United States. And one should add, 
by the way, that this important beginning of a personnel policy 
antedates the effort to substitute measurable standards for sub¬ 
jective judgment so far as private industry and business are 
concerned. We have, perhaps, dwelt too long over the dangers 
and evils of organization in government and been too slow to 
think out its possibilities and its opportunities. Indeed, it is 
the most practical thing in the world that we should do so now 
when the sheer pressure of population upon resources and the 
opening up of opportunities permissible only through inter- 
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dependent, large-scale economic enterprises are major factors 
in our life. 

A theory of organization should note the relationship of the 
organization to the citizen who is not a member, although this 
topic should have an extended treatment by itself. That rela¬ 
tionship also is to be found in the principle of function, and in 
the application of that principle by means of education and 
consultation. In the last analysis, the efficacy of an adminis¬ 
trative system is dependent upon the understanding by the 
persons affected that the public official is an instrument of con¬ 
venience, a kind of magnified Book Club secretary. Where this 
is appreciated by the great majority of citizens, the policy may 
be partly applied by the individual. This is amusingly exempli- 
fied sometimes when late at night, in deserted streets, a lone 
motorist waits patiently for the red light to change to green so 
strong is the habit pattern of enforcing upon himself a code 
essential to his safety and convenience in busy times of the 
day. The administration of more complex functions which are 
affected by the controversies of powerful groups raises far more 
difficult problems of civic education. An alliance of the least 
ably conducted of the food industries with advertisers and 
publishers of magazines and newspapers may suppress the pre¬ 
sentation of the case for public standards of honest labeling, 
weights, and measures. The public may not be aware of its 
stake in the controversy. Freedom of the press may represent 
an invasion of the integrity of truthful reporting. One would 
be surprised to find the financial editor of a newspaper report¬ 
ing adequately to his readers the case for the public regulation 
of solicitation in investment banking. The civic life—the 
standard of living—of the vast majority of citizens in our 
interdependent economic system requires truthful accounts 
concerning the operation of our institutions and the proper use 
of public administration. 

If our present agencies of news-gathering and reporting are 
inadequate, responsible civic leaders and public officials will 
have to invent new ones whereby positive civic participation 
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by the public may be utilized both to acquaint citizens with the 
usefulness of the service and to keep that service in touch with 
the needs and outlooks of the citizen. The use by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of county committees of 
farmers, co-operating with the county agents in working out 
the local application of the national policies, and by various 
government departments of committees of employees, em¬ 
ployers, and technicians to prepare regulations defining safety 
and other standards for factories illustrates the enlistment of 
those affected by legislation in administrative procedure. The 
network of committees established by the National Recovery 
Administration was a necessary supplement to traditional 
forms of civic organization in the pioneer effort to bring home 
to the individual in industry his interdependence with millions 
of his fellows. Much of the effort of public administration to¬ 
day is rightly expended upon establishing procedures and agen¬ 
cies whereby the general policy enacted in the law is given 
precision and application with the active collaboration of 
groups of citizens most affected. A theory, a “special interest” 
that must be subjected to effective exposition by its proponents 
and critical examination by its rivals, is headed for modifica¬ 
tion. The participants are educated in citizenship in the pro¬ 
cess. 

The clumsiness, delay, and effort which this requires are 
cited as some of the fatal defects of democratic government. 
Actually only this process of conference, adjustment, state¬ 
ment and restatement of facts and opinions will bring any 
widespread conviction to a substantial group of citizens that 
the resulting policy is their policy and that the administrators 
of it are their officials. The apparently successful direct action 
of the dictatorship, of the arbitrarily ruled machine, either does 
not solve the problem at all and for a time conceals the failure 
by various devices of showmanship, or gives way to a similar 
process of adjustment through new institutions whereby inter¬ 
ests are once more consulted and the dictatorship liquidated. 

This problem of integrating the citizen with administration 
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which is supposed to serve him has special importance in the 
United States because of the variety of cultural groups char¬ 
acteristic of our population. In their early bewilderment immi¬ 
grant communities naturally follow either some of their own 
members, who are most assertive of their separate outlook at 
the expense of valuable contributions to the solving of pressing 
civic problems such as housing, or leaders in the older political 
machines who offer tangible rewards in jobs or influence, but 
also at the cost of giving them genuine civic representation. 
Their political assimilation begins when they learn to be proud 
of members of their group who are honored for their civic 
achievement, for their genuine public service. So long as their 
votes are sold to party machines in return for a handful of jobs 
for some of the more aggressive of their people, they are not 
citizens. The conventional views of good government have no 
urgency to them, because the conventional view has failed to 
include the need for associating the citizen directly with the 
day-to-day application of government. He is treated as an in¬ 
ert subject or as an aggressive person eager to outwit law or 
obtain some private advantage. An immigrant community 
which is invited by the municipal officials to participate in the 
planning of school, park, housing, health, and similar functions 
for their neighborhood in collaboration with the local adminis¬ 
trative officers will develop civic standards far more rapidly 
than by the more conventional processes of electing a local 
alderman. 

Thus this theory of organization, whether considered from 
the point of view of the member of the organization or of the 
person outside it to whom its policy may be applied, is in 
essence a theory of administration as education. Organization 
is viewed not as a mechanical arrangement of groups and indi¬ 
viduals, although there should be present the application of 
fixed and measurable standards. It is rather a relating of indi¬ 
viduals so that their efforts may be more effective in the accom¬ 
plishment of some purpose. This is the major justification for 
their being assembled in the organization at all. It determines 
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the fact, therefore, that each person in the organization has 
meaning, significance, and importance through the function 
which he performs, but this function cannot be well performed 
unless the person who performs it understands the function 
and hence understands the relation of his portion of the task of 
realizing the purpose to that performed by others. The purpose 
cannot be performed unless there is some understanding of it 
and of the organization, for whom, indeed, in the last analysis* 
government is established. Herein lies the significance of Far- 
quhar’s phrase “instructional organization.’’ 

Such a theory of organization, whatever the inadequacies of 
its statement in these pages, is the only one which fits the fact 
of the contemporary delegation of wide discretionary powers 
by electorates, constitutions, and legislatures to the adminis¬ 
trators. They must, of necessity, determine some part of the 
purpose and a large part of the means whereby it will be 
achieved in the modern state. Again, it is the only theory 
which will fit the facts concerning the motive forces of human 
behavior which are gradually being revealed to us by the 
psychologist and the physiologist—facts, it may be remarked, 
long discerned intuitively and by flashes of insight by the 
novelist and poet. It is not a theory which promises a ready 
and rapid solution of the world’s difficulties, because it requires 
for its application infinite patience and sympathy with all sorts 
and varieties of men. But that, it may be, is the foremost of 
its virtues. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY AND PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION 

By JOHN M. GAUS 

AMERICANS distrust government, yet steadily heap 
more tasks upon it. This is the paradox upon which 
Frankfurter dwells in his lectures entitled The Public 
and Its Government. Such a paradox, he continues, reveals 
“some unresolved inner conflict.” The same clue to the con¬ 
duct of public affairs in the United States is found by Dewey. 
In The Public and Its Problems he enlarges upon the cost to this 
country of what he terms “the eclipse of the public”—the 
paradox that the very forces which in the eighteenth century 
created a need and philosophy of freedom of the individual 
from external coercion, exercised through various political re¬ 
strictions, have subsequently created other and equally power¬ 
ful institutions which now coerce in their turn. When, there¬ 
fore, the citizen seeks to protect himself by collective action 
through the state or otherwise, he is confronted by a deeply 
rooted philosophy which once made for revolt and freedom, to 
which allegiance has been given for two centuries, but which 
now protects and makes respectable institutional controls as 
irresponsible and arbitrary as those of the Sun King. 

From the implications of the arguments advanced by Frank¬ 
furter and Dewey much of a philosophy of public administra¬ 
tion can be developed which is needed if American society is 
to understand itself and deal adequately with its problems. 
“Can anything good come out of Washington?” a business 
executive, trained in one of our best engineering colleges, asked 
me recently in the course of an argument. “How about the 
Bureau of Standards?” I asked. “Oh, that doesn’t count. 
Why, we use them in my own business!” was his reply. All 
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administration doesn’t count to us, except that little sector 
which is so vital to our own interests. That, of course, must 
“be kept out of politics.” Yet even a brief analysis of what is 
happening to American society will show—with proper allow¬ 
ance for the half-truth dimly gleaming through the mist of that 
phrase—that we suffer from too little realization that a healthy 
and satisfactory life for the individual can be obtained only 
through varied and extensive political arrangements, and that 
these arrangements arc largely administrative in nature. 

This apparently perverse and shocking conclusion is, of 
course, as old as Aristotle and as new as the child guidance 
clinic. Nor will it seem so shocking if we note the warnings of 
discerning students of American society of the eighties and 
nineties—let us say, Bryce, F. J. Turner, R. A. Woods—and 
check against them present fulfilment of their prophecies. This 
is not enough, satisfying though it be to find one’s shocking 
conclusion verified. The theory of administration which rests 
upon this diagnosis must be so framed that it will divert present 
barren and sterile controversies—barren and sterile because 
superficial in assumptions—into channels whereby the forces 
employed can be harnessed to useful and relevant inquiry. 

Even the present apparent “radical” approach of some to 
social problems is at least as naive and inadequate as that of 
the defenders of Coolidge prosperity. The slogans of “Produc¬ 
tion for Use” and “An Economy of Plenty,” the appeal to 
despise a society in which goods and services want a market 
while some people are in need—these slogans and appeals do 
not make a political philosophy. Of course it is stupid to be 
capable of producing vast quantities while leaving many people 
in want! But a still small voice inquires, “Isn’t it so very 
stupid that probably there must be some more adequate ex¬ 
planation of the phenomenon than Original Sin?” What has 
been left out of the argument, of course, is precisely the prob¬ 
lem which we face—that of organizing and administering a 
system whereby goods and services can be produced and dis¬ 
tributed without waste, in the quantities and qualities and at 
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the precise times desired, and with a minimum of friction and 
clash. 

The essence of administrative direction is the fixing of 
priorities. What comes first, then, in our present search for the 
true basis of public administration in American society? It is 
an examination, necessarily brief, of change and its incidental 
consequences—change, so to speak, in the abstract. The direct 
consequences of any given and specific change do not concern 
us here. The development of the bicycle, and later of the auto¬ 
mobile, are direct causes, for example, of the wide adoption of 
hard-surfaced roads. But the point is that such changes in gen¬ 
eral, in the unpremeditated, seldom predicted, and subtle in¬ 
fluence which they have upon the tastes and resulting daily life 
of individuals, strike at two vital points: the individual’s sense 
of security, and his sense of purpose. 

An idea of the indirect consequences of change is basic to an 
understanding of the United States. As J. F. Jameson remarks: 

The movement of westward expansion .... is one of the most familiar 
facts of American history. But perhaps we do not always remember how 
peculiar it is, nor take notice of all its consequences. Is there any other 
great country whose center of population moves over the country many 
miles each decade, as does ours, which in a hundred and thirty years 
moved westward from the Chesapeake to Illinois? But what are the social 
results? A nation’s center of population is, in a way, its center of gravity. 
A shifting center of gravity forces a nation into perpetual readjustment 
of its life. That which was the center of the merchant’s particular branch 
of business ten years ago is no longer its center now; the farmer, the com¬ 
mercial traveller, the engineer, the speculator, must learn anew, every 
ten years, the social geography of his country. Restless change, increasing 
adaptation to new conditions, will be the characteristic of such a nation. 

But this will not be the only characteristic, nor is the westward 
movement of population the only major factor illustrating and 
comprising change in American society. At least, these others 
deserve mention as of equal importance: the changing cultural 
mixtures due to immigration from so many nations; the rise of 
great urban centers and their repercussion on rural life; the 
great mobility of life within a locality, within the United 
States, and from employment to employment. 
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The clash of cultures in this country which immigration from 
so many nations has produced is familiar. It was noted in the 
Colonial period, when there was worry over the influx, for 
example, of the Germans; in the middle of the last century, 
when a strong political movement arose in protest against the 
new Irish immigration; and in the more recent decades, when 
we had first the Americanization movement, and then the 
movement which resulted in the immigration-restriction laws. 
We cannot estimate the cost, concealed in many ways, of what 
these attitudes have been and continue to be to the national 
life. But one of the most serious results has been the wiping 
out, for millions of people, of the support and protection given 
by a culture which their parents brought from the Old Country 
before any adequate provision of the culture of the new country 
had been made. This is not to despise or neglect the existence 
and development of a new culture in this country. Indeed, 
many critics of what was conceived to be Puritanism, the Old 
South, the Frontier, or the way of life of substantial middle- 
class business families in the United States in the past century, 
for example, reveal a costly ignorance of these matters, and 
exercise a wholly evil influence. We need very much to dis¬ 
cover, reveal, and develop our “usable past” for the enhance¬ 
ment of our own future, despite the dangers thus offered of an 
ossified conception of it present in the travesties associated 
with some “patriotic” societies. But deliberately to create both 
contempt for an Old World culture and to frustrate the recep¬ 
tion of newcomers into that which is native to this land is to 
court—and win—disasters long noted by social workers in our 
great cities. 

Not only is such an absence of a supporting cultural medium 
responsible for individual maladjustments, but it also is a 
cause of degradation of political life. The cultural group whose 
Old World traits are despised, but whose members have had no 
initiation into a wholesome American tradition, turn to the kind 
of racial leader whose chief appeal is the prostitution of racial 
or national pride, and whose chief activity is the use of his 
power for private gain. 
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But the disruption of the neighborhood, the ebb and flow of 
population from country to city and back again, from one 
industry or job to another, is also costly. The hillbilly who 
comes to Detroit to work in the automobile plants at wages 
beyond his reach at home, who is cast off in slack times to 
wander back to the hills to live off the relatives; the country 
boys and girls who dwell in the vast impersonal lodging-house 
districts of our great cities; the crowds of unskilled or semi¬ 
skilled workers who now have a brief job in a city factory and 
now turn back to the submarginal farms exhausted by the 
tenancy of submarginal farmers—these only casually and by 
accident come to participate easily and naturally in anything 
that can be called a community life. The history of the settle¬ 
ment movement in this country supplies eloquent testimony 
of the need for some network of institutions to replace, for the 
time being, those aids to the individual and family in critical 
moments of their lives which were supplied as a matter of fact 
in the old self-contained stable neighborhood of the country¬ 
side or town. Sickness, death, accident, unemployment, the 
terrors of the unknown when among strangers in faith, custom, 
and language—all destroy security and the sense of purpose¬ 
fulness in life. 

The destruction of neighborhood stability and all that it 
implies both reflects and is caused by the dependence upon a 
sensitive interdependent economic system in which far-flung 
ties of communication, extreme division of labor, large-scale 
organization of financing, and a complex price system play 
their parts. Nor are the prices equally flexible; some stick, 
others give. To manipulate the system, increasing proportions 
of paper-workers are required, situated at increasing distances 
from the source of ultimate wealth production in mine, field, 
forest, and shop. The objective becomes blurred, the place of 
the individual part in the organism obscured. The counters in 
the game—money and credit—seem to behave, too, in terms 
of other disturbing factors incidental to their own genius. 

This problem of insecurity has been well stated by a student 
of urbanization, Arthur Pollard, as follows: 
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The man who does not live on a farm must in general have money 
every day to live, while the man on a farm can go for days and sometimes 
weeks without money. In the past he has needed money only for a very 
few days in the year. Back in 1800 only 15 per cent of the population did 
not live on farms. The great majority then did not need to save much 
money in the form of cash or liquid credits, but saved it rather in the 
form of land and equipment. To-day 77 per cent do not live on farms. 
The only security that this city population can have must be provided 
largely in the form of cash or liquid credits. The difference is enormous, 
and it has a bearing on our social and financial organization that has 
scarcely been appreciated, and certainly has received far too little atten¬ 
tion.How to provide real security for an urban population such as 

ours is probably the most difficult problem that civilization faces. 

Social instability and insecurity are by no means confined 
to the cities. With increasing specialization in agriculture the 
farmer has become more directly influenced—through the mar¬ 
kets, the banks, transport, and communication—economically 
and culturally by the forces affecting the city dweller than 
formerly. As his soils become exhausted from a process of 
“mining” the fertility, as his fixed charges continue despite the 
fluctuations of prices and the value of money, aids from the 
larger political units have to be pumped into the rural areas to 
maintain roads and schools; proposals are advanced for zoning 
land to prevent further agricultural use of areas less fitted for 
agriculture, to encourage the growing of forest crops, and to 
develop recreational uses. With the shrinking of markets over¬ 
seas, with shifts in consumer tastes and declines in urban pur¬ 
chasing power, an emergency program to enable commodity 
growers to adapt their output to available markets is devised. 
We have hitherto thought that the problems of government 
and control in our industrial and urban world were of great 
importance and complexity; but the administrative aspects of 
the new rural policies now rival them in the challenge to fore¬ 
sight, accurate analysis, comprehensiveness, and administra¬ 
tive capacities generally. The researches of John Ferris and 
others on the staff of the Tennessee Valley Authority relate 
significant political and economic institutional factors to the 
soil cycle in the search for security. 
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. 7 1 . 1 ? * n cit y an d i n country the only hope which the 
ln ,. 1V > ua can ^ a ve today for securing some stable basis from 
w ic to survey his world and set about making something of 
s capacities is that he can, with his fellows, organize institu¬ 
tions through which the arbitrary forces which affect him may 
be in some degree mitigated or controlled. 

Change, resulting in the kind of obvious and surface inse¬ 
curity mentioned above, has deeper consequences. It forces 
itself upon the attention of the psychologist and psychiatrist. 
They have had to search beyond the individual to isolate 
the causes of his maladjustments. Thus Elton Mayo has 
traced, in his studies of employees of a Chicago factory, their 
problems into the city neighborhoods in which these workers 
reside, and has drawn upon analyses of these neighborhoods 
made by sociologists. He finds the primary social disruptions 
of family and neighborhood life of basic importance in the 

problems that arise in working life in the factory. He con¬ 
cludes: 

Just as our political and economic studies have for two hundred years 
tended to take account only of the economic functions involved in living 
so also in our actual living we have inadvertently allowed pursuit of 
economic development to lead us into a condition of extensive social dis¬ 
integration.One suspects that the Chicago researches are significant 

not only for criminal and suicide inquiry, but significant for students of 
industrial relations, of psychoneurosis and of education. 

This truth was strongly stressed at least fifty years ago by the 
settlement pioneers in the United States such as Jane Addams 
Robert A. Woods, and others. Mayo continues: 

The imposition of highly systematized industrial procedures upon all 
the civilized cultures has brought to relative annihilation the cultural 
traditions of work and craftsmanship. Simultaneously the development 
of a high labor mobility and a clash of cultures has seriously damaged the 
traditional routine of intimate and family life in the United States. Gen- 
erally the effect has been to induce everywhere a considerable degree of 
social disorganization; the comfortable non-logic of every social code has 
been reduced, at least in part, to irrational exasperation—without any 
prospect of development towards a better understanding for the average 
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Frankwood Williams, diagnosing the ills of the college youth, 
records also the devastating effect upon the individual student 
of the social forces, reflected in the home, which Mayo has 
found to be so influential also in the factory. After describing 
conversations with students whose parents had become 
alarmed at their waste of the college years, he remarks: 

But what underlay all these things, as one sees it now, and what I be¬ 
lieve is more important now for the youth of the country generally than 
the immediate difficulties due to the “depression/’ and accountable noc 
only for the symptomatic behavior mentioned here, but for the deep 
cynicism that seems to pervade both the universities and the secondary 
schools, is that youth, full of energy and idealism, finds no purpose (ex¬ 
cept as he may have a personal ambition which represents the working 
out of a conflict within him) to which he can tie, and lacks, therefore, 
motivating power. He finds no purpose to take over from us. Insofar as 
he finds a purpose in us at all. he finds it without sense. The very lives of 
his parents are evidence of the senselessness of their purposes. 

Change which we have found to be so characteristic of 
American life, change that has disrupted neighborhoods, that 
has destroyed cultural stabilities, that has reflected a sweep 
across the continent, the restless migration to city and back to 
farm, from one job to another, has brought its widely hailed 
merits. Its merits have been of so spectacular a nature, indeed, 
that we speak of it as progress. Striking individuals emerge. 
Vast works are accomplished. Excitement and stimulus are in 
the atmosphere. All things are possible to some men. Its costs 
are also becoming clearer, registered in the great dramatic 
collapses of the depression, more subtly in the defeat, disinte¬ 
gration, and frustration of individuals, the sense of void where 
once, in the conquering of a continent, there was purpose. The 
very challenge of the continent is reflected in Emerson and 
Whitman. Can it be recaptured? 

We seem to have wandered far from the topic of public ad¬ 
ministration. Yet my thesis is that through public instruments 
some new institutional basis which will enable the individual 
to find development and satisfaction can be created, and some 
sense of purpose may again flower. In the total drift of social 
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institutions during a century, indeed, a new institutional pat¬ 
tern can be discerned, and watchful eyes already make it out. 
As Gardiner Means says: 

Economic developments during the past hundred years have played 
an outrageous trick on the economic fraternity. Gradually but steadily 
great segments in the organization of economic activity have been shifted 

from the market place to administration.In 1929 approximately 

49 per cent of all corporate wealth-excluding the duplication of financial 
corporations—was controlled by two hundred corporations. The controls 
of nearly half of industrial activity had become an administrative matter 
for two hundred great administrative units.This shift from organi¬ 

zation through the market place to organization by administrative action 
has gone so far that the market place appears to have become rather a 

disorganizing than an organizing influence.Either we must make 

the market place a satisfactory coordinator or supplement the market 
place by other coordinating devices. 

In the efforts to find some new sense of control, of oppor¬ 
tunity for the individual to assert some influence on the situa¬ 
tion in which he finds himself, the individual has associated his 
efforts with others in like predicament. As investor, he has 
pressed for collective instruments wherewith he may offset 
his incapacity alone in dealing with banking, insurance, credit 
and the issuance and exchange of securities. As worker, he has 
devised public and collective instruments for bargaining or 
regulations concerning hours, wages, and other factors; he has 
similarly grappled with problems of industrial accident and 
disease, and unemployment. As consumer, he secures agents 
wherewith to investigate the quality of his milk supply. As 
resident and citizen, he has established collective services such 
as paved roads that are cheaper than he could supply indi¬ 
vidually, or that could otherwise not be provided at all yet are 
essential for life in crowded urban centers, such as water sup¬ 
ply, sewage and waste disposal, or fire prevention. He presses 
for new services as their value to him in preserving or enhanc¬ 
ing his way of life is demonstrated; thus he attempts to pre¬ 
serve the amenities of his home by zoning land, by parks, and 
by traffic controls. His wife is told that her place is in the 
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home. She agrees. But she points out that the functions thus 
assigned her have moved from the farmhouse of 1800 to the 
playground, nursery school, food industry, movie, and many 
other places today; that she must, for duty’s sake, follow the 
home there; and that to do the job properly she must hire ade¬ 
quate agents such as health officers, playground directors, fac¬ 
tory inspectors, movie censors, or else the home is left defense¬ 
less. Both husband and wife may find, indeed, that these 
neighborhood services which extend their effectiveness to some¬ 
thing approaching the scope of the forces which they must con¬ 
trol must sometimes extend very far indeed into the state, the 
region, the nation. 

Nor is this all. When Chicago set out to provide itself with 
an adequate water supply, geography required it to establish 
some means of disposing of its sewage also; this involved it 
with disputes with other cities in the state, then other states, 
and finally with a foreign state. We are learning in an expen¬ 
sive school that arms are not a problem that can be solved by 
a single state; adequate armaments are relative to what the 
others have, and they in turn are relative to the kinds of dis¬ 
putes which may call for their use, and thus we find our local 
issues leading into the international society of which we are a 
part, and requiring here, also, agents to serve us all. Here the 
task of breaking through commitments to old symbols is most 
difficult of all—yet must be solved if we are to achieve what 
our interdependent system makes possible. Despite our ab¬ 
sence from the League of Nations we contribute a Jeremiah 
Smith, a Howland, and a Rice to the civil service of the 
emerging world-government, just as a half century ago a Bliss 
was serving a similar purpose in Syria. 

To speak of these new organizations as extending the range 
of individual effort in some degree proportionate to the other¬ 
wise irresponsible coercive power of the natural forces and 
human organizations with which the individual must deal may 
seem evasive. It may be more intelligible to say that we are 
submerging the individual, and theories of his place in society, 
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beneath the state and theories of socialism. This is to forget 
that these, too, are tested ultimately by their enrichment of 
the individuals who comprise the state. It is true that to speak 
of the individual as investor, producer, and consumer is to 
overstress one aspect of his life. Despite theories of economic 
interest he is first of all a person, a human being, whose needs 
are first supplied in the family circle and then in the commu¬ 
nity whose degree of civilization influences the quality of family 
life directly. Hence it is primarily the citizen, the member of 
the public, whose place in the new society demands greatest 
consideration. If during the critical years of infancy the family 
surrounding the child is characterized by poverty and inse¬ 
curities of all sorts, and presents an environment of conflict, 
worry, and strain; if during childhood the provision of school¬ 
ing, of play, of group life, prohibits the kind of development of 
the individual through which good habits are formed and 
potential capacities developed—the basis of a citizenship ade¬ 
quate for thinking through its challenging problems is never 
provided. 

The task of predicting the consequences of contemporary 
actions, of providing the requisite adjustments, is immensely 
difficult in individual or family life. The difficulties increase 
with the size and complexity pf the unit and the expansion of 
the range of variables. Nevertheless, the large organization of 
commanding authority may be able to reduce the variables by 
inserting dikes which canalize future action. True, if the dikes 
break, the loss to those who have built homes assured of their 
protection is the greater. When a price-fixing agreement in an 
industry collapses, the ruin is more devastating for the industry 
than the losses in competition spread over a long period. But 
other dikes—if properly cared for—may release the energies of 
people for more constructive tasks than the fighting of floods. 
A fairly enforced system of weights and measures, of regulation 
of utility rates, or of banking standards eliminates the waste 
effort harmful to the consumer, the shipper, or the depositor. 
The business man, indeed, constantly presses upon govern- 
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ments for too great an extension of planning, of dike-building, 
of elimination of uncertainties than is good for the rest of us. 
He has come to take these government policies favorable to 
him so much for granted that they no longer appear to him to 
be special favors. Thus the establishment by law and adminis¬ 
tration of a system of property (not really private, but essen¬ 
tially created by a public act) and of tariffs are creative acts of 
government that establish certainty in some activities and 
eliminate the uncertainties, for example, arising from brute 
force or foreign goods. 

All such certainties—whether property rights, tariffs, labor 
laws—are, we have seen, possible shock absorbers against the 
excessive costs of change. They are dangerous instruments to 
use; yet we constantly expand their range as one interest 
presses to obtain a counterbalancing protection against an¬ 
other, and as the uncertainties inherent in our interdependent 
price system increase. The task which falls upon the adminis¬ 
trator, whether in political or financial, commercial or indus¬ 
trial government, is therefore steadily growing more difficult 
and important. Can we obtain administrators who will be com¬ 
petent to undertake these tasks? What qualities must they 
possess? Can they be developed through education? Is there, 
indeed, a common, public interest for which we require such 
agents and trustees? Must we, to be honest, accept the spoils 
system and the pressure group as the complete, and the essen¬ 
tial, theory of political society? 

No American family has contributed more to a solution of 
this central problem of using the public services so that the 
citizen may realize his best self than the Adams family. J. Q. 
Adams was one of the few members of the governing class of 
the early years of our republic who had some imaginative con¬ 
ception of what our natural resources might do for us. His 
grandson, Henry, saw how decisive a public service of good 
quality would be in the new America, and worked mightily to 
achieve it. Charles Francis Adams, another grandson, was a 
founder of the public utility regulation movement, and with 
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the younger Charles Eliot invented a metropolitan planning 
and park system for Boston. Brooks Adams, brother of Henry 
and Charles, in his writings analyzed penetratingly the rdle 
of the administrator in a world of social change. In his The 
Degradation of the Democratic Dogma he interpreted the teach¬ 
ings of his grandfather and revealed the dream—and dis¬ 
appointment—of that amazing man. In his The Theory of So¬ 
cial Revolutions he remarks: 

It is in dealing with administration, as I apprehend, that civilizations 
have usually, though not always, broken down, for it has been on ad¬ 
ministrative difficulties that revolutions have for the most part super¬ 
vened. Advances in administration seem to presuppose the evolution of 
new governing classes, since, apparently, no established type of mind can 
adapt itself to changes in environment, even in slow-moving civilizations, 

as fast as environments change.The most distressing aspect of the 

situation is that social acceleration is progressive in proportion to the 
activity of the scientific mind which makes mechanical discoveries, and 
it is therefore a triumphant science which produces those ever more 
rapidly recurring changes in environment to which men must adapt 
themselves at their peril. 

The requisite quality for directing the necessary readjustments 
to new scientific application so that social change due to ma¬ 
terial developments will not be too great is to be found, he 
urges, in administrators with “a high order of generalizing 
mind—a mind which can grasp a multitude of complex rela¬ 
tions.” Do we attempt to secure such minds for our public 
services, and do we attempt to develop them in our educational 
system? 

As to recruiting, quite deliberately, men and women with 
the administrative qualities which are suggested in Adams’ 
analysis—qualities of imagination, ability to co-ordinate com¬ 
plex factors, ability to direct, to plan and to time and give 
exact priority to a multitude of enterprises—there is a fresh 
interest and spirit of inquiry abroad among personnel adminis¬ 
trators and students of public administration in this country 
today. A by no means minor aspect of the activities of govern¬ 
ments the world over in the present depression (activities that 
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are very similar, under whatever philosophy attempted) is the 
rich experience we are accumulating on this question. Two 
types of positions that call for administrators of the kind char¬ 
acterized by Adams as requiring “a high order of generalizing 
mind” are the administrative stall assistant to the chief execu¬ 
tive and the director of planning staffs. The first position is 
sometimes performed, unnoticed, by private secretaries; its 
importance cannot be overstressed. Through it the mass of 
reports, memoranda, and more ephemeral data surge toward 
the executive, pressing for decision; from it issue the decisions. 
The second position requires a similar channeling of materials, 
with their subsequent interpretation and reduction to order, 
illustrated, for example, in natural-resource planning of a re¬ 
gion with data from several types of land experts, water ex¬ 
perts, mineralogists, foresters, agriculturists, transportation 
experts, experts in public finance, and many others. No man 
can hope to have a thorough training in more than one of the 
many fields of administration which require interpretation and 
co-ordination in the final conspectus that must be evolved. 
Yet, clearly, he cannot be an amateur. He must have had ex¬ 
perience in these very processes, he must, as a historian once 
remarked to me concerning the training of historians, “have 
had his fingers dirty from the documents” and, indeed, his 
shoes muddy from trampling over the region, his patience tried 
by many frustrations from departmental jealousies. In this not 
clearly marked area, discussed elsewhere in these essays, the 
place for the general administrative staff worker is plotted. 

It is significant that this problem of the division of labor re¬ 
flects a parallel issue in university education and, indeed, edu¬ 
cation generally. Shall it be liberal or technical? Preferably 
both. In a society which is relatively fluid, in which educa¬ 
tional opportunity may be kept open with some offset to 
financial disability, it is possible to achieve something of both. 
The traditional liberal education can profitably be made more 
significant in terms of content drawn from the problems of 
citizenship and human living. The work in literature and his- 
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tory can thus be utilized; and I have elsewhere urged the use 
in the general course of study, probably in the first two years of 
college, of the regional survey as a device whereby each student 
works out a total picture of his home community and the natu¬ 
ral and social forces upon which its life is dependent, from the 
soil and rainfall to its market and cultural relations with the 
rest of the globe. We can take a leaf from the book of the 
regional planner, and enable each student to see both the 
accomplishments of his region and the challenges which con¬ 
front it. He will have some more direct motivation leading to 
his own participation, through some line of career, in a solution 
of its problems upon which his own future depends. He will 
have a substantial and concrete foundation for his studies, in 
later years, of some narrower phase of its life, whether in politi¬ 
cal science, economics, literature, or law. He will proceed into 
his professional course or to immediate employment with a 
more adequate “frame of reference.” Similarly, the opportuni¬ 
ties for continuing adult education, whether in the form of 
“in-service” training for the civil servant, the banker, the 
journalist, or the worker in any field will indicate some relation¬ 
ship to the larger problems of the surrounding community. 

From those who have thus been oriented, we may expect to 
find a wider range of choice for higher posts, and it will matter 
less whether they have entered the administrative services of 
state or industry as technicians or in some general administra¬ 
tive class positions, important though this question is. Even 
the technician will have been given some indication of the 
relationship of his own place in the organism to the larger pur¬ 
poses and the interdependent activities which require his 
co-operative effort. The problem of relating the line depart¬ 
ments with the auxiliary services and of co-ordinating them all 
is, therefore, by no means a personnel problem in the narrower 
sense, but has its roots in the whole educational system, from 
the nursery school to adult education, and its influence upon 
civic training. 

We have been too defeatist, in the United States, about our 
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administrative class. We have looked too longingly, perhaps, 
across the ocean at the British and German civil service, until 
our eyes have lost their focus for seeing a better type of public 
servant close at hand. We have had, as we may learn increas¬ 
ingly from such recent explorations of ourselves as the new 
Dictionary of American Biography , many men and women, re¬ 
cruited widely from classes and races and sections in this coun¬ 
try, who have combined both a humane sense of obligation to 
ideals and to their fellow-men with the very best intellectual 
qualities, so that they have done pioneer work in major fields 
in which the public needs agents to act on its behalf. I refer 
not only to unnoticed pioneers in the public scientific services 
of health, natural-resource development, or local government. 
In the ranks of private industry and business from the days 
of Peter Cooper and earlier to the present we have had, even 
more than other people and despite the more spectacular role 
of the speculators and those benefiting by sheer pressure of 
increasing population or paper profits on the stock market, a 
type of industrial and business manager and technician or labor 
leader whose major drive has come from the challenge of the 
task, the desire to do creative work in his field, the satisfactions 
which come from some civic duties well performed. They are 
the salt of the country. They have, with Taylor, founded a 
science of management. They have re-defined the American 
ideal of the early days of the republic in terms of the changes of 
a century later. They have moved to create some security, 
some amenities, in our great cities, helped to preserve some of 
the peace and beauty of wilderness areas for the enjoyment of 
future generations. Within their own businesses, industries, 
and professions they have cultivated, against the opposition of 
the careless or the greedy, a sense of trusteeship for the re¬ 
sponsibility of providing commodities and services. 

The real fight in this country is not between verbal philoso¬ 
phies of collectivism and individualism, but between those who 
follow these goals, these implications of what a man might do 
creatively, and those whose satisfactions come from the advan- 
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tageous speculation in the product of the creative effort of 
others. This has been termed a war between industry and 
finance. Veblen, one of our most original and stimulating 
thinkers, called it a clash between “the engineers and the price 
system.” Peter Cooper, himself a creative man of business of a 
century ago, had already discerned the issue by the 1830’s, and 
in his old age turned to discussing the issue more formally in 
his writings on currency. A century before him Franklin was 
aware of the issue; and indeed in one sense the colonial struggle 
with the mother country carries interesting implications of the 
natural conflict between those who are creating wealth by the 
physical provision of goods and services and those, at some 
remove, who profit by manipulation. 

The problems of government are, therefore, not to be found 
exclusively in the state, or those of the economic order in the 
market and price system alone. The older concept of a political 
economy is still valid and useful. There is a striking similarity 
among the major policies of the states throughout the world in 
dealing with the depressions. They reflect the rise of cartels, 
trade associations, trade-unions and syndicates, economic 
councils, and similar organizations which have been established 
to serve as rudimentary organs of industrial government. It is 
significant that, once established, they have had to turn to 
political government to become effective. The hearings be¬ 
fore a Senate Committee on the bill introduced by Senator 
LaFollette to establish a National Economic Council revealed 
the naive belief of many industrialists that power could be given 
to trade associations whereby they might establish industrial 
governments, without any intervention by the political govern¬ 
ment being required. More experienced industrial leaders, such 
as H. P. Kendall, rightly pointed out, on the other hand, that 
voluntary organizations of this kind were ineffective even in 
attempting to secure policies obviously beneficial to the in¬ 
dustry as a whole, and that the borrowing of coercive power 
from the political government would necessarily involve also 
the right of the political government to intervene to protect 
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interests outside the industry, such as other industries and the 
consumer generally. All the characteristic problems of the 
modern state through its long evolution from the king’s private 
household to the legislative reference library reappear in these 
embryonic efforts to regularize the emerging economic govern¬ 
ments in trade associations and trade-unions. 

Within the individual corporation the same tendencies ap¬ 
pear also. The planning and staff work of the central adminis¬ 
tration required for co-ordinating and integrating the trans¬ 
formation of raw materials into finished commodities delivered 
to the consumer is closely comparable to the central adminis¬ 
tration of a city or national state. There is the similar problem 
of integrating the ideas and efforts of many specialists, of the 
heads of many line departments, of determining priorities, of 
planning campaigns, of winning consent. With one agency, the 
ultimate voting is by dollars; if the policy, translated into com¬ 
modities or services, does not win consent, a rival gets the 
dollar vote. With the other, the voting is by ballot; if the 
policy, translated into services or commodities, does not win 
consent, the rival gets the ballot vote. Both systems are liable 
to distortion and frustration in operation by advertising or 
political appeals whereby the quality of the service or com¬ 
modity is hidden by a manipulation of symbols more satisfying 
to the consumer and citizen. 

Thus we must consider government today as meaning more 
than has conventionally been understood by the term. We 
must conceive of the whole body of citizens of a state—eventu¬ 
ally, a world-state—as requiring goods and services in order to 
achieve the life which they desire, and securing these through 
the kind of agency and organization which offers the best prod¬ 
uct at the least cost. One of these costs, sometimes hidden, is 
the strain put upon human beings by having to play an active 
part in civic life. The indifference and apathy of the voter are a 
major check upon extending considerably the tasks of govern¬ 
ment unless its focusing of responsibility is simplified to the 
utmost, so that the act of the individual citizen can be within 
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the reach of his interest and understanding. But the important 
point is that the subject matter of the student of administra¬ 
tion, the materials which throw light on his problems, center 
at points of co-ordinating and directing the efforts of human 
beings who must perforce co-operate through various devices 
in order to retain some freedom, as individuals, against co¬ 
ercion from without. Whether their co-operation comes 
through the consumer co-operative organization, a municipal 
government, a trade-union or trade association, or a selection 
in purchasing whereby their choices can be registered is second¬ 
ary to the common administrative process, with comparable 
problems and devices, which may be found in them all. Where 
a simple exchange of goods and services has given place to com¬ 
plex and interdependent exchange in which some movements 
are less flexible than others* the study of economics, based upon 
an analysis of an automatically operating market and price 
system, is inadequate either for an understanding of the system 
or for attempting its repair or improvement. Nor is the study 
of political science, narrowly conceived, especially in terms of 
law, adequate for the diagnosis or improvement of the political 
system which has had to carry the burden placed upon it by 
the failure of the economic system. The two must, for certain 
purposes, be utilized together in public administration, since 
it is here that the problems of management which arise in the 
provision of goods and services appear. 

The theory of public administration which emerges from this 
conception of society, which, in my opinion, is a most useful 
instrument for us today, is substantially that indicated by 
Dewey in The Public and Its Problems and by George Russell in 
The National Being. When many individuals are affected by, 
and without opportunity to participate directly in, the actions 
of other individuals, they should organize themselves in such 
a way as to protect their interests. The chief limitation or 
qualification, perhaps more exactly a warning, which I would 
suggest here is that sometimes such an organization is more 
trouble, or more costly, to the individuals seeking protection 
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than the consequences of the acts which they wish to control 
would be. But Dewey’s analysis is substantially correct. It 
follows from it that the agents of the individuals whom we may, 
with Dewey, term the “public” are public officials. Collective¬ 
ly, with the procedures established by the public to select and 
authorize them, they are the “government.” The whole—pub¬ 
lic, government, officials—are the state. Be it noted that the 
individual citizen himself, when acting as a member of this 
public in voting, for example, is for that purpose an official. 
The consequence of all this is that “the state is as its officials 
are.” 

The further consequence is that the sole, the basic, criterion 
for selecting officials and judging their public acts is their 
ability to accomplish the public purpose. To select them for 
any reason other than their equipment for that purpose, to 
select them, for example, because they are jobless, or former 
soldiers, or because they helped win an election, is to select 
them for a private and distorting, not public and fulfilling, 
reason. It is to destroy utterly the very reason for their exist¬ 
ence. If the Poles or Irish or Germans in Ward X are prevailed 
upon to elect a Pole or Irishman or German as alderman and 
are repaid by a Pole or Irish or German building inspector 
without experience, if in consequence they fail to get enforce¬ 
ment of the building codes, and thus continue to exist in tene¬ 
ments which are a threat to their health, they have not gained 
the public service which was intended, but have actually in¬ 
jured themselves. It would have been better for them if there 
had been no building codes authorized, for they are now subject 
not only to bad housing but to official guaranty of it. Hence 
it is not enough to “socialize”—to wave the wand of govern¬ 
mental control, regulation, or ownership over a sector of human 
activity. The public may obtain better service through non¬ 
governmental means such as a neighborhood recreation society, 
an individual or corporate business, or other ways in which the 
service is more responsive to the public need and interest than 
an inadequate governmental service would be. But experience 
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indicates that on the whole, and in the long run, the whole body 
of citizens must at some point establish some ultimate controls. 

Clearly such a theory of public administration as this con¬ 
centrates upon personnel the greatest importance of govern¬ 
ment. The implications reach far and wide, of course: to the 
importance of the public recognizing itself as a public, amidst 
the distractions of life; to effective formulation of its aims and 
objects in programs, policies, and laws; to adequate protection 
of its interests from abuse; but always, at the center, is the 
question: Is the John Jones who is serving as Health Inspector, 
or Director of the Water Department, competent to perform 
his task, in terms of general education, innate abilities, experi¬ 
ence, and training in the field? 

There are other theories of public administration. The one 
of greatest acceptance, on the surface at least, is the spoils 
theory. It is thought to be realistic. It does not stand analysis. 
If we really thought government appointments should be the 
prize of those who have by bribery, corruption, and influence 
of the electorate gotten political power, it would be far greater 
and richer spoils for the vast majority of us who have not 
obtained the relatively few jobs to disestablish government 
entirely. The theory proves too much to explain adequately 
the facts. It is popular only because too few people have 
stopped to consider sufficiently why they permit government 
to exist. Because they have not stopped to consider, it is possi¬ 
ble for some of their agents to establish spoils systems without 
entirely destroying the public services for which government 
was established, and thus to give color to the charge that the 
whole system is a spoils system. But let the person who holds 
the spoils theory test his allegiance to it in this way: Let him 
ask himself, if he is a city dweller, whether he would give up 
the water system, and sink his own well (let us say from his 
Park Avenue apartment); dispose of his sewage and garbage 
by himself, his neighbors doing likewise; permit his neighbor 
to put up a slaughter-house next door; or do his own policing 
for his jewelry store; or, if he is a country dweller, let him hard- 
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surface his own share of the highway to market, fight his own 
freight rates on wheat, corn, hogs, and milk with the railroad, 
and if a member of his family goes insane or is tubercular, keep 
him at home. 

The important half-truth in the spoils theory is this: that 
we have been content to indicate services which we would like 
to have performed as public services, and have authorized 
them; but we have been too lazy, too incompetent mentally, 
to follow up these pious wishes to insure the provision of such 
services. The actual organizations established have been pri¬ 
vate, not public. The public has been eclipsed, as Dewey says. 
The heavy price which it is paying in consequence, in such a 
matter, for example, as world-interdependence without world- 
government, is well illustrated by the World War. In domestic 
life a similar price is seen in the depression. 

It may be thought that a more adequate theory is to be 
found in the view that the civil service is the agent of the 
dominant economic class. This is only a variation of the spoils 
theory, and subject to its inadequacies. Both Communist and 
speculative financier doubtless continue to drink Catskill water 
in New York, and profit from health department quarantine 
regulations elsewhere. More seriously, Communism has left 
out, so far as its founder and its chief expounder in practice are 
concerned, any treatment of this vital question. Marx refers 
briefly to the transformation of the state and government, as 
instruments of the exploiting class, into “simple administra¬ 
tion”; Lenin, in an equally casual reference, speaks of the 
withering-away process leading finally to “mere accounting.” 
“Simple administration”! “Mere accounting”! At this mo¬ 
ment the greatest hero in the U.S.S.R. is apparently a coal 
miner who is most successful in applying to his job some of 
Taylor’s more elementary rules. And what must the planning 
authorities at Moscow, as they try to balance industrial pro¬ 
duction with agricultural production, as they plan the location 
of new factories with such items as coal supply, supply of raw 
materials, transport, possible invasion from East, West, or 
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South in mind, think of such a dismissal of the central problem 
of government! One suspects that they would agree with Mayo 
that the search for solutions of the administrative problem is 
equally relevant to plants on the bank of the Charles or the 
Volga, and that they would like to study what the staffs of 
General Motors or the American Telephone and Telegraph or 
the committees of the Taylor Society are doing with problems 
of priority, forecasting, consumer response to varying types 
and styles, allocation of man power, and the training of 
apprentices. 

The really important half-truth which emerges from a spoils 
theory, whether one based on personal, factional, party-ma¬ 
chine or class-interest basis, only reinforces the need for scruti¬ 
nizing any given public service as to whether it really is the 
supply of a commodity or service with a view to adding to the 
total wealth of the individuals for which it is presumably pro¬ 
vided, whether the organization and its personnel, for example, 
are competent to do the assigned job. Here the most useful 
contributions are being made by students of management and 
psychology and administration generally. From them comes 
an important part of the raw materials—sometimes the fin¬ 
ished products—of which the political theorist must take 
account if his theory is to be useful. 

Perhaps the efforts of men to predict, to guide, even to con¬ 
trol change must remain the theme of specialists in irony, of 
such works as Hardy’s Dynasts. Perhaps any effort to persist 
in the enterprise must rest upon an animal faith that it is man’s 
task, as man, to make the effort. We should remember, to be 
just, that there was no more adequate foundation for the faith 
of those who, in the eighteenth century, found that man’s self¬ 
ishness was rooted in a natural law, and that from private vices 
public virtues emerge. I believe that the achievement of sub¬ 
stantial additions to the good things of life for the individual 
which the intervening century was able to provide through 
co-operative and collective services gives us evidence on which 
to proceed. We do have more information than man has ever 
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had before concerning the means of improving the conditions 
of life. We know that this information, to be applied effec¬ 
tively, requires many and varied forms of public administra¬ 
tion. To free this knowledge from the philosophies which en¬ 
tangle it requires a revision of our long-accepted theory of 
the nature of the individual. 

It is for this reason that I have attempted here to relate the 
findings of the contemporary sociologist, the student of indi¬ 
vidual psychology, and of the public administrator. The conse¬ 
quences of social change as rapid and as unforeseen as that 
which characterizes the twentieth century constitute the area 
of their common task. 



VII 


THE CRITERIA AND OBJECTIVES OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

By MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 

fk CCORDING to American standards and values, the 
highest compliment that a government can be paid is 
to be called “efficient.” It is no exaggeration to say 
that, particularly in the last fifty years, American citizens have 
developed an attitude toward the term “efficiency” which is 
nothing short of worshipful. In common conversation many 
sweeping generalizations about efficiency may be heard. Thus 
for example, it is said that industry in America is more efficient 
than anywhere else in the world; that the comforts and high 
standards of living which we enjoy in the United States are 
attributable to the efficiency of our machines and our business 
executives; and that the highest goal to which government can 
aspire is business efficiency. 

All of this sloganizing and sermonizing sounds very well, but 
on closer examination it is usually very difficult to discover 
what a person has in mind when he proclaims that efficiency 
is the ultimate value. What we need, therefore, is a critical 
examination of the concept. Having taken this initial step, we 
should proceed to a fuller consideration of the criteria, objec¬ 
tives, and values according to which governmental adminis¬ 
tration is to be tested, criticized, and improved. 

Although the intensive emphasis upon efficiency in govern¬ 
ment came at a later time than it did in the business commu¬ 
nity, there can be no question that for at least a generation 
there has been an uncritical acceptance of the efficiency slogan. 
In the minds of most people efficiency and economy are inter¬ 
changeable terms; those who demand fewer governmental 
activities and smaller tax bills, therefore, make efficiency their 
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rallying cry. Those who have made it a business to specialize 
in public administration have, for the most part, given general 
acceptance to this point of approach. Thus an outstanding 
writer in the field of public administration has prefaced his 
magnum opus with the statement, “The great political problem 
now confronting us is that of securing economy and efficiency 
in the actual administration of governmental afTairs. ,, Another 
well-known writer introduces his treatise on public administra¬ 
tion with the observation, “The objective of public adminis¬ 
tration is the most efficient utilization of the resources at the 
disposal of the officials and employees.” It is only fair to say 
that both of these writers, particularly the latter, point out 
later in their discussion that they have a broader vision of what 
is meant by the term “efficiency” than is held by the great mass 
of people who uncritically pay lip service to this ideal. 

When we consider the pervasive influence of “our business 
civilization, it is clear that no one in America is entirely free 
from the assumption that the exact kind of efficiency which is 
prescribed for business should be applied indiscriminately to 
government. This generally accepted belief would not be so 
significant were it not for the fact that the concept and 
implications of efficiency, as practiced in the United States, 
have a peculiar quality which is typically American. In this 
country the connotation of efficiency definitely conveys the 
mechanical, utilitarian meaning. Efficiency becomes tanta¬ 
mount to economy, penny-pinching, and profit-making. Let it 
not be thought that all of our business leaders, much less those 
in academic posts, subscribe to this mechanized view. We are 
simply anxious to drive home the point that this limited, 
“hard-boiled” interpretation of efficiency has been generally 
accepted for a considerable period of time and that its influence 
has been one of the most dominant forces in the development 
of American ideology and institutions. 

It must be admitted that at an earlier time there was a great 
deal of truth in the advice of a British official who, referring to 
American experiments in scientific management, counseled: 
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“It would be one of the greatest mistakes that could ever be 
made in this country. It is machine-like in concept and in¬ 
human in its operation.” Should American students of govern¬ 
mental administration similarly conclude that efficiency, so 
conceived, is an outworn and inadequate objective? In the lat¬ 
est textbook which has been contributed to the field the author 
says in no uncertain terms that public administration “must 
by its very nature have a social concept of efficiency rather 
than that of scientific management relative to the productivity 
of the individual plant or person.” And again, “Governmental 
management has had to depart from the efficiency criteria of 
private management.” 

Can efficiency, the yardstick and goal of public administra¬ 
tion, be redeemed by construing it more broadly? Or should 
we seek new criteria and ends for systematic public administra¬ 
tion, thereby rejecting this timeworn symbol? Before we can 
attempt to answer this question, we need to consider another 
one, namely, why public administration should be concerned 
with criteria and values at all. 

In every country and in every age has not the bureaucracy 
been merely the helpless pawn which unhesitatingly carried 
out the will of its master, namely, the elite in control of the 
government? Well-known writers on political science have 
made so sweeping a statement. Moreover, there is a great deal 
of historical evidence which seems to support this analysis of 
the situation. If we view the matter in the long historical per¬ 
spective beginning with the huge civil service of Babylon, 
Egypt, and China, which rested heavily upon slaves, coming 
down to the professionalization and flowering of an official 
service in the Roman Empire, through the Feudal Period in 
which public business was greatly minimized, bringing us to 
the emergence of the state system and strong national sover¬ 
eigns who laid the secure foundations of an official bureaucracy, 
and ending with the strong currents of democratic reform which 
established civil service on a legally recognized basis—is it not 
apparent that bureaucracy’s function was the loyal execution 
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of policies determined by someone else and over which the 
permanent administrative corps had little or no influence? 

If, then, one is driven to the conclusion that the values and 
purposes which administration seeks are nothing more and 
nothing less than those which its masters cherish and enforce 
may we not as well conclude our analysis of the criteria and 
objectives of public administration at this point? Yet, a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection on the influence which the permanent adminis¬ 
trative corps possessed in some of the world’s leading countries 
before the War and which it has today will readily indicate the 
error of accepting so sweeping a generalization. 


Even if we assume for the sake of argument that bureaucracy 
serves largely as a tool, is an administrative corps so devoid of 
will and of a sense of objective and purpose as the foregoing 
historical glimpses might make us believe? Is the only common 
factor unquestioning loyalty? Were fidelity, valor, and dis¬ 
cipline the only virtues impressed upon the minds of the Roman 
soldier-civil servants? Or were there other incentives which 
have controlled and stimulated the execution of public busi¬ 
ness through the ages? Is it not safe to assume that public 
employees from the earliest times have speculated on the ends 


of the state, have done what 


they could to fulfil them, and have 


been actuated by professional and humanitarian instincts 


which were quite apart from the demands placed upon them 
by their masters? 


It may even be asked whether the efficiency criterion does 
not extend back a long way into the misty past. As early as 
the Greek philosophers we find it recognized that a monarchy 
cannot survive, much less flourish, unless it be guided and con¬ 
trolled by the honor of the Prince. In the history of Europe 
and of the British Isles there is considerable historical evidence 
that the better monarchs recognized the necessity of recruiting 
permanent administrative corps wherein ability, honor, and 
fixed principles of conduct were actively sought and given 
appropriate recognition. It is not a perversion of history to say 
that the professionalized and disciplined bureaucracy of the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the forerunner of the 
modern emphasis upon efficient administration. We are not 
interested in showing that there was a definite ideological con¬ 
necting link. Nor do we assume that all of the modern attri¬ 
butes of the efficiency movement can be explained by historical 
analysis. What does seem to be important is that the recogni¬ 
tion of certain criteria or values tantamount to the modern- 
day emphasis upon efficiency is to be found in the institutional 
developments of the early modern state. Hence, we have 
rounded the circle and have come back again to our original 
inquiry concerning efficiency. 

We have already pointed out that efficiency is a very com¬ 
prehensive term. It is a mendicant—it begs the question until 
the auditor can discover the particular connotations the user 
has in mind. Because of this expansive adaptability which the 
word possesses it can be made to satisfy the desires even of 
those who take the broader, more social view of the criteria and 
objectives of governmental functioning. Let us, therefore, con¬ 
sider the recent revolt against the narrow interpretation of 
efficiency, and let us then project a broader and more humane 
concept which might be made to gain wider acceptance. 

The mechanical view of efficiency cramps the style even of 
those who are responsible for management. Machine-like effi¬ 
ciency is to the responsible executive of an enterprise as chilly 
aloofness is to an orator. Successful administration is warm 
and vibrant. It is human. Mechanical efficiency is coldly cal¬ 
culating and inhuman. Hence it cannot be expected to produce 
morale and enthusiastic co-operation. It relies upon the in¬ 
stincts of fear and survival rather than upon “associatedness” 
and creativeness. Mechanical efficiency may appear to succeed 
for a time, but ultimately it will prove disappointing. If it be 
assumed that true efficiency consists in the securing of the 
optimum social and human results which are possible in a given 
situation, then mechanical efficiency may be very inefficient. 
This is not simply a confusion of terms; it represents a distinc¬ 
tion which has meaning and significance. 
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More and more among experienced administrators, at least 
among those who possess deep insight and perspective, it is 
recognized that machine-like efficiency is the foe of satisfactory 
results. This is a negative way of saying that administration 
should not become overly orthodox, rigidified, stereotyped, or 
grooved, and that what may appear to be theoretical perfection 
may be the undoing of progressive, vibrant management. Con¬ 
sider, for example, the counsel of the directing head of the 
world’s largest municipal transport system, the London Pas¬ 
senger Transport Board. In a recent article Mr. Frank Pick, 
with great discernment, dealt with the forces which make or 
break large-scale enterprises. To the orthodox proponent of 
scientific management his words are undoubtedly shocking. 

Efficiency practiced as a fine art can be lethal.Perfection is the 

enemy of sound administration. A spice of vice, a spark of irrationality, 
a fondness for inconsistency, a flash of genius—are they not all desirable, 
even essential, to the good conduct of administration? 

There is no doubt in Mr. Pick’s mind that such flexibility, 
artistic temperament, and “fondness for experimentation are 
the very core of great administration. What this outstanding 
executive had in mind, particularly, becomes clear on careful 
reading of his analysis: Mechanized efficiency kills the life and 
the spirit of management, as well as the esprit of the employees 
and the gratification of the users. Over and over again we are 
brought back to the brilliant insight of Lord Haldane, who 
concluded that, in the success of an administrative enterprise, 
atmosphere is everything. 

Among men of great administrative capacity there is a strik¬ 
ing awareness that stereotyped and rigidified management is 
as inadequate as individual conduct which is based upon noth¬ 
ing more than the fear of the law. Sir Henry Bunbury, another 
administrator-statesman, has expressed one of his deepest con¬ 
victions as follows: 

But there are in the world of administration regions in which orderli¬ 
ness can be bought at too high a price and is not a primary desideratum. 
These are the regions in which we want, above everything else, enterprise, 
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invention, foresight, far-seeing judgment, a high standard of personal 
efficiency of performance; and these things an excess of control tends 
rather to impair than to create. 

This world-famous administrative official has pointed out that 
rigid control is a costly thing, not only to those controlled, but 
also to the authority controlling; and that efficiency can be 
promoted best by resort to compelling incentives. 

Efficiency is a matter of quality, and hence quantitative and 
mechanical methods of measurements must perforce be far 
from complete. Morale and satisfaction can be felt and en¬ 
joyed, but few people think seriously of attempting to codify 
or meter them. Efficiency, like happiness, is subtle. This qual¬ 
itative view of the matter has been forcefully expounded by the 
late Lord Haldane. At the peak of his administrative career 
he observed that public service’s “real purpose must be the 
defined one of rendering the highest amount practicable of 
service to the state, and service of the highest quality.” Effi¬ 
ciency, he said, is the product of “strong motive.” 

The observations we have made concerning efficiency in 
government apply with almost equal force to the domain of 
business. Some so-called “hard-boiled” persons may disagree 
with this statement. According to the traditional difference 
between government and business, the only test of the latter 
is profits, whereas government’s criterion is social satisfaction. 
In the realm of business the revolt against mechanized effi¬ 
ciency is accompanied by similar protests against the mere 
monetary yardstick. As evidence of the recent social view of 
efficiency we need but quote the words of Harvard’s Dean 
Donham. The head of the Business School has said: 

The test of administrative efficiency we need cannot be the last dollar 
of profits or the last pound of production. Administrative efficiency must 
play over the whole range of social values, for profit and stability of busi¬ 
ness are dependent on the widest social advances. 

In increasing measure there is general dissatisfaction with the 
classical view of capitalism, which held that 

the main difference between a Public Service and a private enterprise is 
that the former is, or ought to be conducted primarily for the benefit of 
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the public in the form of services rendered; the latter is conducted for the 
benefit of its owners or shareholders in the form of dividends. 

There is no true efficiency which is not also social efficiency. 
The mechanical concept and the simple profit-making yard¬ 
stick are both inadequate. So likewise is the narrow view of 
efficiency which holds that the seeming success of the small 
unit is conclusive evidence of efficiency, even when the direct 
and measurable larger result causes social damage, and the 
seeming success proves to be only short-lived. To be sure, it is 
frequently difficult to be certain about these things; our tech¬ 
niques of social measurement are not always adequate. How¬ 
ever, one thing seems certain, namely, that the acceptance of 
the social and long-range view,of efficiency clearly demands the 
more effective integration of business and governmental pro¬ 
cesses and the planning of the whole in such a way that waste 
and lost chances can be obviated. Stuart Chase has pointed 
out: 

In studying the problem of administration one must keep one’s sense 
of proportion. We are dealing here not with the best'method to file corre¬ 
spondence, collect bad accounts, or blow in a blast furnace, but with the 
best method to keep effective human demand from falling short of the 
proved and available supply. 

But the over-all view of efficiency has not yet been grasped 
by the majority of people. Popular education and concrete in¬ 
strumentation will have to develop gradually. However, if it 
be realized at the outset that efficiency is a social concept rather 
than one which can be calculated with a slide rule, there is 
much more likelihood of an ultimately satisfactory solution. 

It is probably much more timely and practical at this junc¬ 
ture to apply the criteria and objectives of efficiency to indi¬ 
vidual administrative enterprises and establishments. Under¬ 
lying the recognition that ultimate efficiency is to be judged in 
the light of the totality of social considerations is the corre¬ 
sponding truth that administrative efficiency encompasses all 
the persons and results involved in operating an individual 
enterprise. A machine-like precision may be an indispensable 
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part in the whole process; a net-income showing may be as in- 

lspensable to a public undertaking as in a private business; 
customer satisfaction may result from a particular govern¬ 
mental activity; but even all these results may still fail to pro¬ 
duce total efficiency. One cannot say with assurance that a 
thing is efficient until all elements have been considered, and 
until indirect as well as more obvious criteria have been 
weighed in the balance. 

Fair treatment of employees engaged in an enterprise and 
resulting vocational satisfactions are indispensable consider¬ 
ations in judging the efficiency of a governmental or business 
unit. Reminiscent of the profound psychological observations 
of Ordway Tead is this statement by a post-office clerk: 

I feel strongly that we shall never be able to get the ideal of efficiency 
until the individual worker feels that his task is one on which he can con¬ 
centrate his very best, and that by accomplishing it successfully he is 
rendering the best service to himself and to the community. 

You need not be a member of a labor union to recognize that 
efficient administration means vastly more than mechanical 
perfection. You can produce the most up-to-date machine, you 
can examine all the factors regarding material and everything 
that goes into production, but unless you get down to the 
human factor and provide for the complete functions it has to 
perform and the conditions under which it is to discharge them 
you will still be inefficient. One of the most encouraging recent 
social developments is that executives in increasing numbers 
not only recognize the truth of this observation, but are seeking 
concrete means whereby these mainsprings of human action 
can be given adequate release. 

It is to be expected that in the future the greatest strides 
toward enduring efficiency will be made in the field of human 
relations, in the field of personnel. More than any other people 
we Americans have been enamored of the machine. Instead of 
mastering it we have worshiped it. There will have to be a 
change in the American theory and practice of values. Effi¬ 
ciency must be re-defined in terms of employees and consumers 
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rather than in terms of maximum production by machines and 
the highest possible profit from the industrial process. One of 
the foundations for such a reshaping of public policies and 
attitudes is to be found in the American emphasis upon the 
psychological method. The American scholar or business man 
when traveling abroad is almost inevitably told, “One thing 
that impresses us about you is that you are everlastingly think¬ 
ing about motivations and psychological satisfactions; you are 
always thinking about the effect upon people.” There is much 
truth in the observation, and it is not to be doubted that our 
captains of industry have moved rapidly in this direction with¬ 
in very recent years. 

Efficiency is personnel satisfactions. First of all, the em¬ 
ployees of the enterprise must be happy in their work. This is 
an end in itself. After all, society is simply the totality of all 
the bodies of persons who do the work of the world. Therefore, 
if to be efficient you must produce satisfaction, it is obvious 
that a prerequisite of efficiency is work-satisfaction. But this 
is not the whole of the matter. What usually impresses “hard- 
boiled” executives to a greater extent than this discovery is 
that customers are more likely to be satisfied and to find grati¬ 
fication in dealing with a concern when from the employees of 
that undertaking they can absorb the friendliness, considera¬ 
tion, and good-will which come from the right kind of working 
relations and vocational satisfactions. Ultimately consumer 
satisfaction depends upon employee satisfaction. In a recent 
conversation with an executive of one of the largest and most 
far-flung corporate enterprises in the world, the writer was 
told that, in the experience of this progressive undertaking, 
the principal producer of efficiency is the right kind of spirit 
among all of the employees. “It is the core of our policies re¬ 
garding internal management and public relations,” said he. 
We do not infer that such insights are by any means universal, 
but there is much evidence of the fact that the potentialities of 
the human factor as the only permanent producer of social 
efficiency are coming to be much more widely grasped. 
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Efficiency is also customer satisfaction. “Good-will” is a 
vague and undefined term, but broadly interpreted it is any 
enterprise’s most desirable objective. In saying this we are not 
complimenting high-powered advertising and some of the ques¬ 
tionable techniques of public-relations experts. We are simply 
observing what every enlightened administrator knows and 
attempts to put into practice, namely, that the customer’s 
estimate of the enterprise and the satisfaction he receives from 
the service constitute the acid test of over-all efficiency. 

The customer-satisfaction criterion applies with as much 
force to government as to business. In the past the failure of 
public enterprises generally to pay sufficient attention to cus¬ 
tomer attitudes and citizen relations has been the aspect of 
public administration which is most inefficient and open to 
criticism. 

The matter may be put in the following manner: If the ad¬ 
ministrator keeps his eyes constantly on the end result, namely, 
customer satisfaction, then the steps which need to be taken in 
order to improve the internal administration are usually self- 
apparent. Among such necessary reforms one is likely to find 
the need for greater dispatch, courtesy, and the simplification 
of provoking regulations and procedures. When administration 
is considered merely a technique, when there is too much 
emphasis upon methods, the user of the service is likely to be 
overlooked, with the result that grooving, red tape, and stag¬ 
nation fasten themselves upon the administrative organism. 

Our discussion thus far has indicated that efficiency, socially 
and humanly interpreted, is an adequate major objective of 
public administration. We have attempted to point out the 
limitations of the mechanized view of efficiency. We cannot 
subscribe to the notion that administration is merely a matter 
of proper procedures, stereotyped skills, machine-like precision. 
Great administration is pulsating with life. Outstanding insti¬ 
tutional successes have relied upon clearly defined objectives 
which were capable of capturing men’s best efforts, with the 
resulting production of a vigorous morale among the employees 
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of the organization, and finally with constant solicitude for the 
satisfaction of those who were to use the service. To define 
efficiency narrowly would be to rob it of its life and usefulness. 
Social efficiency has many connotations and implications. Effi¬ 
ciency is contented personnel, satisfied customers, co-ordinated 
processes, a balanced economy. 

No matter how broadly construed, however, efficiency is 
only one of the criteria and objectives of public administration. 
The execution of the law is not the only responsibility of the 
modern-day administration. Therefore, efficiency is not the 
only desideratum. Those who view administrative action as 
simple commands, “Do this,” “Refrain from doing that,” fail 
to comprehend the extent to which administration is called 
upon to help formulate policy and to fashion important realms 
of discretion in our modern democracies. Legislation and ad¬ 
ministration are not separable into nicely divided compart¬ 
ments. It is this fact with reference to the realities of govern¬ 
mental processes that those who would take a simple view of 
the ends of public administration all too frequently overlook. 
And because they are not separable, the philosophies of public 
servants and their ideas concerning the ends of the state score 
heavily in the shaping of public policy. 

Are we, therefore, to assume that one of the recognized and 
proper functions of public administration is to deal consciously 
and deliberately with the fulfilment of social objectives and the 
accomplishments of the ends of the state? It is difficult to see 
how this conclusion can be avoided. 

Within the broad limits of social policy enunciated by statute 
there are in many important instances large ranges of discretion 
within which the desires and views of administrative officials 
shape the course of development. The very inception and 
drafting of many of our most important laws occur in an ad¬ 
ministrative office rather than in the inner sanctum of the 
legislator’s chamber. All of this is familiar enough, and we have 
already commented upon it in the essay dealing with adminis¬ 
trative discretion. At this juncture it is important that we 
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should emphasize the fact that the administrator is more than 
the tool, the unquestioning servant of whatever party happens 
to be in power. Administration plans. Administration is not 
merely a lifeless form. It is an active, originating, inventing, 
contriving element in the body politic. Is it not clear, then, 
that one of the necessary and legitimate objectives of public 
administration is the consideration of socially desirable ends? 
The person who knows what he is doing, and hence makes 
provision for it, usually does a more adequate job. 

Administration involves planning, and planning is essentially 
the choice of objectives. To be sure, the planning function in¬ 
cludes a great deal more, being concerned with the methods by 
which ends may be reached and also involving a choice between 
alternative procedures. However, the important points to ob¬ 
serve are that planning is implicit in administration, and sec¬ 
ond, that planning involves choice. To some persons these ob¬ 
servations will appear self-evident, trite. On the other hand, 
there can be no question that the planning function of public 
administration has been almost completely neglected by the 
writers and theorists who have dealt with its systematic formu¬ 
lation. It seems to have been assumed that to execute or to 
enforce automatically precludes the possibility of planning or 
contriving, but such an assumption is far from the truth and 
far from what actually takes place in our day and age. Public 
administrators need to recognize that planning is as much a 
responsibility of the governmental administrator as it is of the 
business executive. When we refer to the term “planning,” we 
do not have in mind merely the more obvious planning activi¬ 
ties evidenced by city, state, and federal planning boards which 
have grown up, for the most part in fairly recent times, but in 
addition the less clearly defined planning functions of everyday 
administration. 

The administrator’s planning activities may be divided into 
two natural categories, namely, his concern with policy and his 
duty to work out methods whereby policies can actually be 
effected. By the planning of a policy we have reference not 
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only to the close collaboration of administrators in the drafting 
of legislation, but also to that wide range of discretionary acts 
which adds to social policy, inevitably extending, modifying, 
or limiting it. There is no sharp line between this aspect of the 
matter and the formation of administrative techniques accord¬ 
ing to which policies will be carried out in detail. Before any 
important program can be carried out, the methods, priorities, 
controls, techniques of execution need to be planned. This is 
the work of the co-ordinator, the director, the executive head. 
Failure to plan adequately the steps of administrative execu¬ 
tion frequently means failure, or at best, mediocre results. 
Moreover, in the discharge of detailed duties there is inevitably 
room for decision, invention, ingenuity. As we have pointed 
out in an earlier essay, discretion applies to the housekeeping 
functions of government as well as to the broader ranges of 
social policy. 

If, then, it be recognized that the planning function is the 
first and most important aspect of higher administration, cer¬ 
tain obvious deductions concerning the objectives and criteria 
of public administration appear. In the first place, those of our 
permanent administrative officials who have large responsi¬ 
bilities should be competent to weigh social policies. They have 
to choose courses of conduct which will redound to the public 
benefit. It also means that the field of public administration 
must emphasize the theory, the philosophy, the social prob¬ 
lems of modern collective living instead of being content with 
the teaching of techniques of execution which appear to be 
effectual. If the planning activity is as central, as indispens¬ 
able, as important as we say, then our administrators should 
be first of all philosophers. 

Administrators who are responsible for suggesting and sup¬ 
plementing governmental policies—and they are in a better 
position to do so than anyone else because they know the prac¬ 
tical problems of carrying out policies decided upon—should 
be thoroughly grounded in the principles of governmental ad¬ 
ministration. Even if it be impossible at the present time to 
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isolate a large number of valid rules which have more or less 
universal applicability, even if only a small number of time- 
tested verities can be relied upon, it must be insisted that an 
objective of public administration is to follow such principles 
as consistently as possible and constantly to be on the lookout 
for the testing and enunciation of new ones. An official of great 
administrative capacity once said to the writer: 

The difference between a great executive and a mediocre one is that 
the former will follow principle, whereas the latter relies upon precedent. 
The former will be progressive, inventive, original, the latter’s actions 
wiU be stodgy, unimaginative, shot through with red tape. 

It is believed that this observation has universal applicability 
in all realms of management, whether they be public or private. 

Principled administration will aim to safeguard the rights 

and liberties of the individual. In administrative procedure, 

for example, the citizen will be assured a right to be heard 

impartiality, and an appeal from one man’s decision whenever 

legally protected rights are at stake. Administration should 

not only be inwardly effective, but must also be outwardly just 
and considerate. 

To search continually for the best principles of public admin¬ 
istration and to act in accordance with such principles, then, 
is one of the objectives and criteria deserving of emphasis. It 
may be placed alongside the others which we have discussed, 
namely, the securing of the largest degree of efficiency and 
emphasis upon planning and progressivism. 

Administration is more likely to be effective and distin¬ 
guished when the purpose or purposes of the enterprise are 
clearly apprehended by everyone. Ordway Tead, one of the 
most significant contributors to the body of knowledge bearing 
upon scientific management, has written an essay entitled, 

in Management.” In this 
discussion, and also in his books, he has made dear a point 

which badly needs to be recognized and to be acted upon by 
those who are concerned with the growth of public adminis¬ 
tration. The question may be raised in the form of an interro- 
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gation: Can first-class administration be expected from govern¬ 
ment, can the best responses be expected from the rank and file 
of public servants, unless the purposes of particular activities 
are well understood and unless they are vital and stimulating? 
A tentative answer to this question has already been given in 
the essay on organization in which it was said that effective 
co-operation is impossible unless there is a general awareness 
on the part of the employees of the purposes of the enterprise 
and of the contribution which even the most unimportant of 
them makes to the accompanying processes and the undertak¬ 
ing as a whole. 

Some radical persons have suggested that the ideology of the 
civil service militates against the cultivation of such a pro¬ 
pelling force. Anonymity is a symbol, perhaps the principal 
characteristic of the civil servant. Permanent officials who 
have opinions of their own are, for the most part, supposed to 
keep them to themselves. A good civil servant should not talk 
out of turn. Like a child, he should speak only when spoken to. 
This is patent exaggeration. We have consciously indulged in 
it in order to bring out what appears to be an important point. 
In contrast with the anonymous civil servant, the business man 
is characteristically a blunt, outspoken individual. To be sure, 
the type is changing. Very few executives nowadays pound 
on desks. Most of them are quiet, unassuming, strong, and 
deep rather than high-strung and irritable. Nevertheless, an 
important difference between the two patterns is readily ob¬ 
servable. 

The meek, anonymous civil servant alongside of the forceful, 
outspoken business executive—who will make himself the judge 
of which of these two renders the highest social contribution? 
Certainly not the writer. But is it not possible that the civil 
servant should have more of the characteristics of indepen¬ 
dence, force, and “old roguery” which we find in our more 
successful business executives? If, as we have assumed, good 
administration is warm and vibrant, then an excess of ano¬ 
nymity and timidity would hardly seem to produce the warm- 
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blooded response which is to be desired. We will raise the issue, 
but we cannot pretend to solve it. This is one of the moot ques¬ 
tions. In a representative democracy can civil servants be any¬ 
thing else but an anonymous, loyal, and some would even say 
colorless, body of public servants? Private business is more of 
a monarchy than a democracy. Are the social values to be 
secured from the administrative qualities and psychological 
propulsions which we have mentioned so desirable that the 
people will willingly choose a form of government in which, 
from the point of view of experience, these strong, emotional 
drives and psychological releases are to be found? Or can these 
qualities be sufficiently attained in a progressive democracy? 

Quite a few writers have thought that they had discovered 
“a public service philosophy” which is engendered by service 
in behalf of the community. It is sometimes said that a most 
important consideration in the philosophy of the administrator 
is to seek constantly for the community “the good life.” This 
analysis of the situation probably comes pretty close to what is 
actually in the minds and spirits of our outstanding public ad¬ 
ministrators. In progressive schools, modem playgrounds 
public libraries, garden cities, and all of the other social efforts 
which a progressive government affords are found the oppor¬ 
tunities and influences which make life better, richer, and more 
secure. Certainly the sense of community well-being and the 
belief in the efficacy of common effort and co-operation consti¬ 
tute essential ingredients of the philosophy of the devoted pub¬ 
lic servant. In this philosophy we also find, no doubt, the vir¬ 
tue of loyalty, as well as honesty, enthusiasm, humility, and 
all the other attributes of character and conduct which con¬ 
tribute to effectual and satisfying service. 

A rational, spirited, forward-looking philosophy may be 
counted as one of the most necessary and desirable objectives 
of public administration. Some would disagree with this con¬ 
clusion. To them it might appear that creeds in any form are 
an orthodoxy which no liberal could countenance. Others claim 
to see in a public-service philosophy a threat to individual 
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liberty. A prominent business leader has gone so far as to state 
that an enthusiastic and first-rate government administrator 
is more dangerous than a mad dog—because “he eats holes in 
our liberties.” Fortunately, however, there are very few citi¬ 
zens who would take so extreme a view of the matter. If, as we 
have assumed, a philosophy of some kind is the lot of every 
person; if also, as is clearly the case, a constructive philosophy 
of government can do much to improve the honor, spirit, and 
alertness of administration—then it would appear that the de¬ 
velopment of a consistent, rational, and self-disciplining pub¬ 
lic-service philosophy is a desirable objective of public adminis¬ 
tration. 

In the last analysis, of course, the several criteria and objec¬ 
tives of public administration which have been noted can be 
resolved more or less into a unity. Efficiency, planning, prin¬ 
ciple, philosophy—all of these are involved in the provision of 
service for the community’s wants. Government servants 
should never lose sight of the fact that the public is their master 
and that the fulfilment of communal wants is the ultimate test 
of all their activities. But administration is more than a lifeless 
pawn. It plans, it contrives, it philosophizes, it educates, it 
builds for the community as a whole. 
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